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LeRoy A. Petersen: Wraps Otis elevators into a sales package (page 6) 
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The newsboy’s bike is capital 


— NEWSBOY starts a route, on foot. He 
can deliver 35 papers, he makes $3.15 a 
week, on bad days some customers have to wait. 

He spends some money for movies but saves 
some to buy a bicycle. Now he can deliver 70 
papers, make $6.30 a week, and his customers 
get their papers more promptly. 

Now he can save more (profit) but he is wise 
and so puts some away in a special fund to 
replace the bike when it wears out. That's 
depreciation reserve. 

If he’s very ambitious he buys two bikes, takes 
on another route and hires another boy (wages) 
to cover it. Now he needs twice as much depreci- 
ation reserve, or when the second bike breaks 
down he will have no money to replace it, and 


so the second boy would be out of a job or 


would have to deliver on foot at half the wages. 

That’s all there is to business. 

Is the first newsboy wicked because he makes 
a profit? Should he be prevented from accumu- 
lating bicycle replacement money? Is he oppress- 
ing the second boy by supplying a bicycle so 
he, too, can deliver more and so earn more? 

No? Yet many people in high places say older 
business men are, when they do identical things. 


Think of the newsboy’s bike when you listen 


to your next speech. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES. AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Big steel gizzard mak 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


UST AS PEBBLES in a chicken’s 
J gizzard pulverize food, steel balls 
in that big tube grind gypsum into 
powder for plaster. That is, the balls 
grind the gypsum when the mill revolves. 
Making it do that was a major job. 

Tube and balls weigh almost 100 
tons. The mill is driven by V belts. 
Trying to get that weight to turning 
from a dead stop, sometimes snapped 
these belts like so many pieces of 
string. Even after starting, the job of 
keeping this horizontal merry-go-round 
rolling wore out belts before their time. 
An entirely new &ind of belt was needed. 


B. F. Goodrich had developed a 
different kind of V belt needed for 
just such brute strength jobs. It has a 
new kind of cord reinforcement called 
a ‘grommet,’ that stands hard pulls, 
shocks, jerks far better than ordinary 
twisted cords, so the belt is much 
stronger, more flexible, stands sudden 
starts and stops. 

Someone suggested replacing the 
hard-to-maintain drives with the new 
B. F. Goodrich grommet belts. A 
matched set, installed 5 years ago, is 
still in use, and good for many more 
years. 





B. F. Goodrich experience in rubber 
engineering has benefited thousands 
of B. F. Goodrich customers. Often 
BFG already has the answer when a 
new problem comes up in any field, 
so no time or money is lost. Research 
never stops at B. F. Goodrich. To get 
its latest advantages in any products 
you use, all you have to do is see your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial & General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





FLASH MARKS THE SPOT 











A-C Offers Industrial Buyers One Source for Nearly Every Basic Equipment Need ! 


Oil companies order Allis-Chalmers 
explosion-proof motors, turbines, 
hstations, | r feed pumps, 
ind self- 


water-« on ervice, 


typifying diversity 


priming pumps 


f A-C equipment for petroleum. 


Airline base on the West Coast 
—world’s finest—relies on Allis- 
Chalmers motors, vacuum pumps, to 
simulate high altitude flight condi- 


tions im test department. 


Food company in the East takes 
every precaution to protect purity of 
packaged breakfast cereal . . . uses 
Allis-Chalmers electronic metal de- 
tector as safeguard against metallic 


particles. 


Throughout the nation 
in steel mills, mines, 
paper mills, public 
works — Allis-Chalmers 
equipment is contributing 
to America’s high 


standards of living. 








NHESE aren’t fireworks at a county fair. 
They are charges of dynamite exploded 
to send shock waves down into the earth. By 
measuring the reflected waves, oil geologists 
can determine the likelihood of oil below. 
It’s U.S. A.’s newest aid in the never-end- 
ing search to increase the nation’s oil reserves. 
Today, an average American uses 28 times 
more oil than any other citizen in the world. 
Oil powers 41,000,000 cars, trucks and trac- 


tors, countless ships, planes and trains .. . 
heats 4,000,000 homes, stores and other build- 





ings ... provides chemicals and solvents for 
thousands of products! 
Prominent in this whole picture—from oil 
well, to refinery, to you—is Allis-Chalmers 
with pumps, motors, and other basic 
equipment for petroleum production, refin- 
ing, transportation and marketing. 
In fact, Allis-Chalmers has a hand in the 
processing of nearly every product of your 


good living today! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


901 South 70th Strect. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 














=from front to rear 


ALL CLEAR! 


every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH! 





NO HANG-UP ON “HUMPS” 


—another Towmotor 
efficiency feature 


Towmotor provides plenty of 
under-clearance to avoid ‘“‘hang- 
ing up" on the steepest ramps 
or roughest, bumpiest surfaces. 
Move loads where you please 
—with safety! 





RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE ® DISTRIBUTION 
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TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


With ample under-clearance ranging from 5” 
to 10%”, Towmotor’s complete line of fork 
lift trucks assures “all clear’ performance on 
difficult handling jobs. This safe under-clear- 
ance at center prevents any danger of scrap- 
ing on ramps, high door sills, railroad tracks 
or other obstacles. That's just another reason 
why sturdy, agile Towmotors get the job done 
in less time, at less cost. Compare Towmotor 
with any other lift truck and you will see why 
Towmotor’s practical features make every 
Moss Handling job easier, faster, safer. 10 
models plus standard and specially designed 
accessories handle loads from 1500 to 15,- 
000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every job. Write 
for a copy of the ‘Operators Guide.”” Tow- 
motor Corporation, Division 2, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in 
all Principal Cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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mati¢e Klevators 


HAVE THE HIGHEST “1.Q.” IN 
VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION HISTORY 












Selectomatic’s superior ‘‘intelligence’’ knows how to solve any 
elevator traffic-demand problem that may occur in your building. 






This unique “‘electrical intelligence” is put into action by only 






three button settings. One for “Down Peak” which occurs when 






passenger traffic is principally outgoing . . . One for “Up Peak” 






which exists when traffic is predominantly incoming . . . One for 






“Off Peak” to handle routine, up and down traffic—as well as 







temporary surges from morning coffee, lunch and afternoon ‘‘coke” 


DOWN PEAK 
i 






calls. Set just one button, for any of these major traffic 





problems, and Selectomatic’s Electric Brain takes over. 








It reacts instantly and automatically to the traffic 











demand. It sends the right cars to the right floors 












Hl 
1 
it 


—- 


at the right time to give your building the most efficient 
service possible— on every floor every minute of the day. 


Selectomatic, an exclusive Westinghouse development, is the 





greatest improvement in elevators since the beginning of 










vertical transportation. Send for Book B-3597 and get its 











complete, fascinating story. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


\ ue Prax | 


mas . 


Elevator Division, Dept. A, Jersey City, N. J. 





ici 
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mS Re, SRAM you CAN BE SURE...i1F ITS 
= : | Westinghouse 


Selectomatic Hlevators 


SCIENCE’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEVATOR TRANSPORTATION 


* 






: CHECK .. . AND 
: YOU'LL SELECT 









J-98539 














OF APPRAISING FIRE PROTECTION 


TO be best evaluated, fire protection must be considered 
in the light of known results . results that when honestly 
measured, are evidenced in the qualities of A ssured Service. . 
Approved Safety... and Accepted Savings. 
SERVICE From a Service point af view, Gilomalic Sprinkkw stand on 
their record of past performance. . . safeguarding commercial 
and industrial enterprise from fire for over half a century... 
extinguishing small fires at their inception before major con- 
flagrations can develop. 

Uilémalie Sprinklers record of approved Safety is attested 
in the reports of all leading insurance authorities. 

The fact that the cost of Qilomalic Sounklev protection 


at Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan, will be paid for 


SAFETY 


by means of reduced insurance rates in about 15 years (nearly 

SAVINGS 7° per annum), substantiates their acceptance as Sarings 

You will find it wise to plan adequate fire protection for 
your business property now, and in that planning, give care- 
ful consideration to those qualities of Service... Safety ... 
and Savings. Vlilomilic Spvinklews continue to offer all three 
They're az important investment today... perhaps welcomed pro- 
tection tomorrow. 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


TYPICAL (ilemalic Spunky PROTECTED PROPERTIES 





Industrial Plants Storage . Warehousing Mercantiles 
Piers Aviation Properties . Hospitals Institutions 
Hotels + Apartments + Schools ~- Public Build 


Vidlomialiesprunuklev 


FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 


ENGINEERING - INSTALLATION 





DEVE MENT MANUFACTURE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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THE COVER 


Most people naturally assume that 

when a building owner buys an elevator, 
he gets the doors with it. In the past, 
that assumption was wrong. Gencrally 
the nation’s 150-odd elevator makers de- 
livered their elevators without hoistway 
doors. ‘Vhat often meant that it was up 
to the building owner to deal with a 
second firm to get the doors for his 
shafts. (Sometimes the clevator maker 
would take care of getting doors from a 
subcontractor.) 
e Otis Package—This week Otis Fle- 
vator Co. became the first in the indus- 
trv to start making shaft doors for its 
own elevators. ‘Thus, all future Otis ele- 
vators will be sold as complete Otis 
packages. 

Otis is making its doors in a 212,600- 

sq.-ft. plant in Harrison, N. J. During 
the war it used the plant—which adjoins 
the company’s elevator works—to manu- 
facture thousands of crank cases for air- 
plane engines. Output will hit 120 doors 
this month, will climb to 1,200 a month 
bv carly 1950. 
® The Ideas—The complete-package idea 
is Otis’ second major innovation since 
LeRoy A. Petersen became president in 
1945. The first was a new traffic-control 
svstem for elevators called ‘“Autotronic 
I-levatoring” (BW —Nov.20°48,p50). 
This is an electronic “supervisor” which 
keeps trafic flow even during both peak 
and normal periods of travel. 
e The Man—Now 56, Petersen has been 
with Otis for 28 vears. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1917, served as a first licutenant in 
World War I. He started with Otis in 
1921 as a student salesman in Atlanta, 
Ga. Within two years he had jumped 
several rungs to become office manager 
of the Springfield (Mass.) branch. And 
in 1924 he was made the company’s 
general sales engineer, four vears later 
became vice-president. He held that job 
until 1943, when he was made executive 
vice-president. He has been. president 
since 1945. 

For relaxation, Petersen likes to fish, 
hunt, plav golf. He is married and has 
two children 
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“You'll save time and money 
the 
Printing Calculator a 
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Check list of 
Savers . . , y 








inted Pr : y or and 
F rin oof: Ever 

fact 
answer Printed I akes or ly a second 


There’s no place for waste in business figure work, and with the 
to chec 
© check the tape for accuracy 


new Remington Rand Printing Calculator you eliminate re-runs 
for accuracy and manual copying from hard-to-read dials. 
Extra motions are gone because every problem is automatically 
calculated — every factor, and every answer is automatically 
printed on the tape. And, the tape is your proof of accuracy, 
your printed, permanent record . . . on file for future use. 
Now color engineered in smart, eye-ease “gray-tone”, only 

the Printing Calculator automatically divides, multiplies, adds, 
subtracts and prints problem and answer. Add the faster 

ten-key keyboard and automatic completion and clearance 

of the problems, and you have a money-saving calculator that 


Automatic Division: c: 
Pg and touch Divide he hae 
sadies ‘aban Completed, 
ae Multiplication: Single- 
Pe i Uplication js faster, easy, 


Lists ; 
tes Subtracts: This Versatile 
Prius Oubles as 4 calculator 
Preah 5 — and aS a completely 

ed adding Machine ; 


E) i 
Gin and Touch Contro] 
~alculate 1 
oo {0 a trillion dollars aa 
- ‘ Iple 10-key keyboard Fj > 
: © entered as you read i ey 
eginners become ~ 
Pr cea e fouch-contro] 
So 
a _ and Electrified: St 
— 10ns keep high-speeg m “s 
he _— Muted. It's quick, q a 
‘it inte eel 
Printed proof for niin 






prints plus a completely electrified adding machine—two 







machines for your one modest investment. 
See this Printing Calculator at work on your work . . . call 


your Remington Rand representative, or write for full 
details to Remington Rand Inc., Dept. BW-8, New York 10. 
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without a Friend among Management or Workers— 


Can Be Cut Immediately! 


Dik steiias/ eye accidents 
occur at the rate of two a minute. 
They average more than $5 per 
employed worker per year in cost. 
In the campaign to maintain 
production, wages and profits at 
rewarding levels, an American 
Optical Company eye protection 
program that can prevent 98% 


is High Cost... 


Industrial 
HAIGH MAISS 
UP 78%/2% 


SINCE 1939 





of these accidents merits serious 
consideration. (One large com- 
pany saved over $44,000annually 
with an AQ program.) 

Your AO Safety Products Repre- 
sentative has complete case his- 
tories showing how much the AO 
program does and how Little it 
costs! Ask him to call. 





American @ Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Southbridge, Massachusetts @ Branches in Principal Cities 
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Business has been good enough right along so that it doesn’t take much 
to make it better (page 19). 

Steel demand is gratifying, considering the way it tobogganed in the 
spring. The operating rate, climbing a point this week, is above 82%. 

The auto industry, so far in August, has been zooming along at a rate 
of 690,000 cars and trucks a month. If realized, that will be a record. 

Electric power keeps a small edge over a year ago. 

Railroad freight loadings, among the standard indicators, is one of the 
few laggards. Meanwhile, truck freight still is a bit ahead of 1948. 

J 

Wage negotiations loom large in the business outlook. Union demands 
tend to put an “if’’ ahead of any forecast: 

If there’s no strike in steel; if there’s no strike in coal; if there’s no 


strike at Ford. Any of these would make recovery harder. 
J 


There’s hardly a place in the economy where a strike would not be 
deflationary these days. 




















Time was, during postwar scarcities, when a strike made everything 
people wanted just that much harder to get. Against that background, we 
had the unusual spectacle of strikes that were positively inflationary. 

Today, though, there is none of that (not even in autos). The main 
result of strikes now would be people losing wages, purchasing power. 

That would be on top of unemployment’s cut in purchasing power. 

8 

The brightest spot in the rubber picture is original-equipment tires. 

Sales of passenger-car tires to the auto makers in the first half of the 
year set a new record at 13,334,000. Sales of original-equipment passen- 
ger-car tires for the same period last year were 10,166,000. 

However, replacement sales disappointed Akron. These came to only 
17,691,000 against 20,218,000 a year ago. Thus, the year seems likely to 
fall 4-million to 6-million behind expectations in this important field 

Half-year shipments of truck tires fell to 5,753,000 from 7,093,000. 

* 
Food prices right now are probably staging the last rise of this year. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables have risen (contrary to the normal seasonal 
pattern) because of drought. Heat also has hurt the keeping quality. 

Another rise has been in hogs (about $3 a cwt., live-weight, in the lost 
few weeks). This week in Chicago, porkers hit the highest price since last 
November. This is the slow season for hog slaughter. 

Ample supplies of beef have kept meat prices from running away. Ina 


few weeks, the fall hog run (larger than a year ago) will nip the rise. 
a 








Meat animals, poultry, and dairy products should remain relatively plen- 
tiful for many months to come. 

The main reason is plentiful feed crops. The biggest factor here is the 
corn crop which, this week, was officially estimated at 3,538,257,000 bu. 

Such a crop would be topped only by last year’s 3,650,548,000 bu. 

The wheat harvest, however, has been pared again. The new estimate 
is cut 57-million bu. to 1,131,820,000. Even so, the crop will probably 


exceed domestic needs and export demand by a substantial margin. 
oe 


Corn still has a few more critical weeks. The ground is drying. Rain 
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and cooler weather are needed if the ears are to fill well. However, with 
good breaks on the weather, it is still possible that this year’s corn harvest 
can even exceed last year’s record breaker. 

* 

Slightly lower food prices match slightly lower consumer income, so 
Americans this year will eat about as much as in 1948. And consumption 
per capita will be about 10% higher than 1935-39. 

The Dept. of Agriculture figures, on the average, that we will eat more 
pork, more of the better grades of beef, more chicken, turkey, fresh fruits 
(other than apples and citrus), canned fruits, butter, and cheese. 

Decreases are expected in lower grades of beef, and in veal, lamb, 
mutton, eggs, fresh citrus and canned citrus juices, and fresh vegetables 

Exports of American foods will be off a bit the rest of this year. 

e 

This year’s cotton crop isn’t coming up to expectations—but it still 
will add to the surplus. 

The 1949 crop was estimated this week at 14.8-million bales; old-crop 
cotton carried over will add about 5Y2-million bales. That brings the total 
supply for the 1949-50 season to about 20.3-million bales. 

Domestic use is recovering. Even so, it is optimistic to count on con- 
sumption of more than 8-million to 8Y2-million bales. 

Exports are likely to dip from last season’s unusual total of 434-million 
bales. Total disappearance isn’t likely to top 12-million. 

This indicates a surplus of about 8-million bales, maybe more. That 
isn’t large by the standards of the middle thirties, but it’s enough to keep 


prices down pretty close to the government's support level. 
he 

















Disappointing yields are the cause of this year’s smaller cotton crop 





Last year broke all records on a national average—313.1 Ib. to the 
acre. This year’s Aug. | crop condition indicated only 274.4 Ib. 
Thus, even though acreage is up about 14% over 1948, the present 
prospect is that 0.4% less cotton will be picked than last year. 
Unusual weevil damage is a major factor in cutting this year’s yield 
Too much wet weather earlier this year favored weevil development; in addi- 
tion, wet weather made it difficult to dust as protection against the pests 
e 
Marketing note: If you sell the cotton farmer, your eyes should be on 
Texas. Acreage is large. Crop condition is good. Estimated yield this year 
is 4,450,000 bales against 3,150,000 in 1948. The 10-year average for the 
Lone Star State (1938-47) was 2,722,000 bales. 
e 
Whatever difficulty business may have been experiencing, it hasn‘t 
been due to any decline in consumers’ wherewithal. 











Part IV of the Federal Reserve’s survey of consumer finances notes that 
consumer holdings of liquid assets ‘increased slightly during 1948.’ 

Moreover, there was no increase in concentration of holdings. The 
survey finds evidence that “a slightly larger proportion of spending units 
in the lower third of the income scale held more liquid assets early in 1949 
than in early 1948, while the reverse was true in the upper two-thirds.” 
(A ‘spending unit’ is a group living under one roof pooling their money 
for major expenditures.) 

Some 36-million of the 50.4-million spending units held some sort of 
liquid asset (other than currency) at the start of this year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Aug. 13, 1849, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 














GULFCREST OIL 


makes outstanding performance record 


in World’s Largest Single-shaft Turbine 





This 165,000 kw unit, the largest single-shaft 
steam turbine in the world, is an important part 
of the nation’s electric light and power system— 
provides enough electricity to supply the needs 
of 500,000 average U. S. homes. 

In this great unit, as in scores of other big tur- 
bine instaliations, Gulfcrest Oil has made an out- 
standing performance record. More than ten years 
in service with no significant change in its original 
characteristics is proof of Gulfcrest Oil’s superior 
quality. 

Gulfcrest Oil is one of Gulf’s exclusive line of 
Alchlor processed oils, Extra refining by this proc- 
ess not only removes more of the sludge formers 
than any other refining method, but imparts to 
oils greater ability to benefit from the addition of 


LUBRICATION 





special inhibitors which control oxidation and 
prevent rust. , 

If you have not already done so, it will pay you 
to investigate scientific lubrication as a source of 
greater production and lower costs. Call in a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer today and ask him to make 
suggestions for improving your lubrication prac- 
tice. Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 
office. 





Gulf makes available top quality passenger 
and truck tires — ask your Gulf representative 











Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston + New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Atlanta + New Orleans + Houston «+ Louisville - Toledo 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 





VESSEL DIVISION 


A e° Q 4 M i T H 
ieee = dpntacee 
Corporation 
New York 17+ Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3 + Chicago 4 
Tulso 3 - Houston 2 - Seattle } » Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1} 


A. O. SMITH TAKES THE GUESS WORK OUT 
OF FIELD ASSEMBLY. Railroad shipping 
restrictions made it necessary to field-as- 
semble this 11!% ft. dia. x 116 ft. long 
SMITHlined Fractionating Tower. To in- 
sure ease of assembly in the field, it was 
first manufactured and completely assem- 
bled in the A. O. Smith Milwaukee Plant, 
then hydrostatically tested, cut in two at 
the center girth seam, rescarfed for weld- 
ing in the field, and shipped. Field-assem- 
bly costs were cut to a minimum with only 
one girth seam to be welded. 





LEFT the tower ready for 
the hydrostatic test. 


BELOW one-half of the 
vessel ready for shipment. 


many tests sevonn cope REQUIREMENTS 
are a regular part of A. O. Smith vessel produc- 
tion control procedures. Here Bill Poehlman, a 
20-year veteran, in charge of spectroscopy and 
X-Ray research, checks the deposited weld metal 
composition in a vessel test plate, by means of 
in A. O. Smith-developed microspectrographic 
technique. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, they know about 
the famous SMIT Hway welded Multi-Layer vesse! 
construction. Here is one of two SMITHway 
Inconel-lined Multi-Layer Autoclaves for fatty acid 
service, with a shell thickness of 5 inches and an 
operating pressure of over 5,000 psi. This vessel 
was shipped direct by ocean-going ship from Mil- 
waukee to Stockholm. 


NEW BULLETINS: Write the nearest A. O. Smith office listed above for 
these new Bulletins: V-44—Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels; \ 
SMI} Hway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy-Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “1819 11812 1788 194.7 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)......... ccc c cece cee tee cece eeeeees 82.3 +81.3 77.8 94.9 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks..............cccccccccccsccccons 5 144,707 +138,727 118,611 108,864 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $32,797 $30,007 $31,519 $25,227 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ............20000eeeeeeee 5,466 5.518 4,982 5,319 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls)... 2.2... cc cccccccccccccccvcccsccoce 4,670 4,677 4,668 5,505 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ... 0.6.6... eee eee eee ee ee nee 1,227 +1,166 218 2,094 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ........-+++- 69 68 70 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............+sseececccceeees 51 52 37 68 52 
Moucy ii: circeliation: (smOMe) 5. 5 <.6:6.5-0500 cos cowaisie Sew ccdcceevaeneceoese $27,419 $27,333 $27,659 $27,922 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ -11% ~=t-10% -10% 7% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ................0eeeeeeeee 171 168 153 116 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), June . .169.6 ea ae 169.2 171.7 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).................00. 342.8 341.7 336.3 428.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 214.5 213.9 208.9 281.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 — 100)... 295.0 295.4 295.8 354.8 146.6 
Pinshed steel coninoste (Iron Age, T:). 2... cic ecco: cecccccsccvcsonces 3.705¢ =3.705¢ = 3.705¢ = 3.720¢ = 2.3964 
Scenp: steel compoure (irom: Age, tO)... 2 <<. cc ccc scceesccesewsdesawe $20.00 $19.92 $19.33 $43.16 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticat Valley, Uh.) 2... 62. o65 cccsccscccccsvesteces 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.370¢ 23.215¢ 12.022¢ 
CN A NOUN TOU ERR 5) ge Sc SE ia as gran 6 1G SNS WO WE OW SHOT WO SEES $2.06 $2.05 $1.99 $2.52 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, RMR x. 5 baalewiunhiemre wae ea Chme ne caent Kewuwe 5.85¢ 5.85¢ 5.85¢ 5.79¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Seed re tbesi dee coanewes 31.35¢ 31.53¢ 32.41l¢ 31.75¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) OT LET CRT COLORECT CORE ERE $1.618 $1.613 $1.590 $1.784 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New “York, | EE ee me Pt ene 16.30¢ 16.40¢ 16.33¢ 24.80¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
96 stacks, price index (Standard, & Poor's Corp.) «<<... 6csdecevasiacccnus 122.0 119.9 115.8 126.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............++ 3.42% 3.44% 3.47% 3.42% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............6-+ 2.63% 2.64% 2.68% 2.84% 2.779 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1A% 1.006 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-13% 14-18% 14-18% 8% 1-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................0065 46,282 46,683 45,844 46.777 ++27.777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................065 63,796 63,458 62,555 63,168 +#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 12,831 12,891 13,005 14.627 ++6,963 
Secures loans, reportme member banks... ...... 6.0.0.6 cceeecsceiccvence 2,181 2,006 2,184 1,540 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting alee ‘hele. e 35,773 35,590 34,735 35,023 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.....................200005 4,864 4,837 4,653 4,341 ++4,303 
Dsnese: weaeeres, Mie meres: DRE. os 5 oc no.s ceca ee 8c 6k we bk oecce eae ewes 940 940 1,410 730 5,290 
Fotal federal: reserve credit outstanding. ........00ccccsccccccescesces habeas 19,213 19,075 19,779 21,897 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended August 6th. 8Date for “Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p.16) tRevised. 
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MY MOTHER FAINTED! 


Murphy, the foreman, ran all the way from the factory to 
break the news. Crushed under a fifty-foot steel girder. 
That's what happened to my father! 

Do you know what it’s like to grow up without a father? I 
guess I grew up kind of wild. And some mornings Ma’s eyes 
were red and swollen like she had been crying all night. 

Sure, we got some of the breaks. Ma got compensation 
payments from the insurance company so we always had 
something to eat and a roof over our heads. 

I guess I was pretty tough when I went to work at the fac- 
tory. I couldn’t get Pa out of my mind—and I figured I’d be 
smart. Even if they didn’t run a safe plant, I wasn’t going to 
get hurt. 

Smart? I was a kid then and didn’t know the score. Two 
years ago they put me on the plant safety committee—and 
that’s when my eyes were really opened. An insurance man 
came to most of our meetings—and brother did he know 
that plant inside out! We didn’t do anything big or exciting. 
Just made sure that oil spills were cleaned up, lights put over 
dark stairways, the moving parts of machinery guarded and 
then painted a bright color. 

Little things—but they paid off in a big way. We’ve worked 
a million hours in our plant, without one guy getting hurt. 

So we’ve won a Liberty Mutual Safety Award—and I’m 
taking Ma to the flag-raising ceremony this afternoon. I 
guess there’s no place in the world where everyone could get 


so excited about saring lives—except right here in the U.S.A. 
ck * ok * 


The frequency of industrial accidents was slashed 50% be- 
tween 1930 and 1946. Liberty Mutual has been a leader in 
cooperation with management, in making industry a safer, 
better place to work. For example, we have helped 3,000 
policyholders establish records of 1,000,000 man-hours with- 
out lost-time accident. This has greatly reduced the cost of 
their insurance. 










LIBERTY 


INSUR! 
HOME OFFICE. BOS 


ANCE COMPANY 


TON 


We work to keep you $4 fe 





We work to keep you safe ...to protect business, home and car owners from crippling 


* eee 


to remove the causes of home, highway and work accidents... 


to relieve the pain * 


and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and sympathetic handling of all claims 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE of Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman McCabe's 
statement this week is this: There's 
now a key man in Truman’s administration pro- 
nouncing an alternative to government-guided 
industrial expansion. 

All year, the official talk has been in the vein 
of the Spence and Murray bills—that government 
must lend the money for, or itself build, enough 
capacity to keep everyone working. 

Now the chairman of FRB tells congressmen: 
The better way is to create a climate in which peo- 
ple will shift some savings from banks and insur- 
ance annuities to business equities. 





McCabe's program calls for action by both 
government and business. 

To government he suggests— 

Cut taxes on high income brackets; reduce 
double taxation on dividends; halt issuance of tax- 
exempt bonds; end the tax-exempt status of insur- 
ance investments; let insurance companies buy 
good common stocks. 

To business he suggests— 

Do a better job of selling your business as a 
good place to put savings; learn how to merchan- 
dize your stock issues; set up venture-capital pools 
in your communities—development corporations, 
capital banks, and the like 

Note this, too: McCabe pointed out that in- 
vestors are attracted more by the size of dividends 
than by the size of earnings. He made it clear that 
he thinks the stockholders are right; that it would 
be better if business didn’t have to finance expan- 
sion out of retained earnings. 


McCabe didn’t clear his statement with the 
White House before sending it up to the Senate 
Banking Committee. Nor is it a formal policy 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board. 

His proposals aren’t designed for legislative 
action this month, or even next year. On taxes, 
for example, he knows you don’t get reforms whole- 
sale, but that you can carry out a lorig-range revi- 
sion a step at a time. 

« 

YOUR MILITARY DOLLAR will soon get you 
more defense. Secretary Johnson has contracted 
with Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., management 
consultants, to tell the military brass how to save 
money and step up operating efficiency. 

Johnson emphasizes that the Heller job is to 
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make cuts now, not just draw up a blueprint for 
how economies might be made. 

For the Heller people, this sort of job isn’t 
new. They played a big role in the LaFollette- 
Monroney plan for streamlining Congress three 
years ago. Also, they handled the Post Office Dept. 
job for the Hoover commission. 


ADD SIGNS OF AN UPTURN in business 
(page 19): 

Latest government figures show personal in- 
come at an annual rate of $213.5-billion in June, 
up $600-million from May. 

Dividend payments for June were $826-mil- 
lion, up 13% from June, 1948. 

Inventories, down $1-billion during June, 
shrank more than seasonally. 


TAX PAPERWORK in the deductions you have 
to make from your employees’ paychecks is going 
to be simplified next year. 

Now, you fill out two forms at the end of every 
quarter: one for income-tax withholding, one for 
Social Security. And you have to send along a 
separate check with each. 

After Jan. 1, the Bureau of Interna! Revenue 
is going to combine the two forms into a single 
return—requiring just one check. 

The plan was first tried out in the Baltimore 
district. It worked fine. So BIR decided to extend 
it to the rest of the country. 


THE CHINA WHITE PAPER primarily is Sec- 
retary Acheson’s for-the-record justification of the 
State Dept.’s policy of no-policy for China 

The immediate effect has been only to inten- 
sify the clamor over who's to blame for Chiang’s 
going under. But that is just noise over spilt milk. 

Congressmen won’‘t write any positive aid pro- 
gram for Chiang and ram it down Acheson’s throat. 
If nothing else, the White Paper helps spike the 
guns of China-aid men like Bridges, Knowland, and 
Judd. It lends authority to the voices crying that 
more money to China is money down a rat hole. 


Long-term, you can count the White Paper as 
the necessary preliminary to undertaking anything 
specific in the way of shaping up a Pacific policy 
against Communist infiltration. The end of the 
secrecy shrouding such items as the Wedemeyer 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





report at least opens the way to bipartisan discus- 
sion of the Orient. 

True, Acheson isn’t interested in Pacific 
Union yet (page 79). Europe still gets first atten- 
tion 

But Acheson will have to enlist Republicans 
like Vandenberg and Dulles when he does turn his 
mind to the Pacific. So he had to put all the cards 
in the deck before shuffling for a new deal. 


MORE GOVERNMENT PRESSURE for higher 
wage standards is coming. 

Already, you have seen how Labor Secretary 
Tobin, by using the Walsh-Healy act, is raising 
minimum wages of employees working on govern- 
ment contracts—in steel, textiles, glass, men’s 
clothing 

Now Wage-Hour Administrator McComb is 
ready to hit you in another way: He’s going to raise 
the pay levels at which overtime exemptions for 
white-collar workers begin. 

The minimum you have to pay salaried work- 
ers to avoid overtime payments hasn’t been 
changed since January, 1942. Here is what Mc- 
Comb’s new regulations will do: 

For workers defined as executives, raise the 
exemption break-point from $30 a week to $55. 

On professional and administrative personnel, 
from $220 a month to $75 a week. 

But there is this relief for your payroll: The 
new regulation won't require overtime payments to 
any borderline white-collar worker, such as a book- 
keeper or a clerk, getting more than $100 a week. 

McComb has had the regulation written for 
some time. He has been holding it up until the 
uproar over the higher Walsh-Healey minimums 
quiets 

e 

MEAT AND MILK PRODUCERS would benefit 
most from the new farm-price-support bill being 
drafted by the Senate Agriculture Committee. And 
the way things look now, the Senate bill will be 
voted into law 

This means that livestock and dairy products 
will get relatively higher government price guar- 
antees next year than cotton and grains 

Object: to make it more profitable to raise 
animals than field crops. This would take land 
out of surplus crops—a long-time aim of Agricul- 


ture Dept. experts. 
* 


The switch in emphasis from cotton, wheat, 
and corn to animal products is brought about by 
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installing an up-to-date base period for figuring 
parity. The current base period—1909-1914— 
weighs heavily in favor of cotton and grains. 

Another change in the parity structure will 
include the cost of farm labor in figuring parity. 
The senators are putting this in their bill to offset 
any drop in price supports that cotton and grains 
might suffer from the new base period 

The hope is that the labor item in the new par- 
ity will satisfy House farm-bloc leaders who last 
month voted to continue price supports ‘‘as is’’ for 
another year. Southerners have long tried to get 
labor costs included in parity computations 

The net effect of the new program: Cotton 
and grain support will stay at around today’s 90% 
of parity; meat and dairy supports will be even 
higher. 


MORE TRADE AGREEMENTS on food and 
fiber—such as the international wheat agreements 
—are being worked up by experts of the U. N.’s 
Food & Agricultural Organization. 

Among the commodities being looked over: 
sugar, fats and oils, cotton, grains. 

The idea is to work out quotas and prices to 
insure that producing countries can move their 
surpluses—instead of cutting production while 
there still is a large number of deficit countries. 


BANK RESERVE REQUIREMENTS are due for 
another cut before the year is out. 

Last week the Federal Reserve Board knocked 
2 percentage points off all reserve requirements 
Counting the temporary anti-inflation requirements 
that expired in June, this brings the total reduction 
to 4 percentage points for reserves required against 
demand deposits, and to 2’ points for reserves 
required against time deposits. 

The object of the latest cut was to gear mone- 
tary policies to the Administration’s antideflation 
program. Further cuts in reserves will have the 
same purpose 

Specifically, these are the reasons FRB will 
make another slice: 

(1) To keep the banks liquid enough to absorb 
deficit financing. 

(2) To provide a climate of easy money so that 
banks can be ready to finance a business upturn, 
and so the banks won't be pressed to cal! in sound 
loans 

(3) To give FRB elbow room to raise reserve 
requirements again if it decides it has to iignien 
up on credit 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


COAL helps keep Washington CLEAN! 


Think of the nation’s capital—and you visualize the spar- 
Kling beauty of one of the world’s cleanest cities. So it may 


be surprising to learn that all government buildings in Wash- 
ington are heated from coal-burning central plants like the 
new West Central Heating Plant shown above. 

In this new structure two giant coal-burning steam boilers 
are putting out 220,000 pounds of steam per hour—drawing 
on a coal supply automatically fed from the 15,000-ton coal 
storage yard in the foreground. 

Back of modern plants like these are equally modern mines, 
preparation plants, and amazingly specialized mining ma- 
chinery. They're all the result of a long-range, many-million- 
dollar mechanization program which America’s progressive 
bituminous coal industry undertook long before World War IL. 

Because the men who run America’s efficient mines have 
matched the progressive spirit of modern industry by promot- 
ing new mining methods, the bituminous coal industry is 
always ready to meet all demands for this basic industrial 
fuel. Today everyone can get not only all the coal he needs, 


but exactly the kind best suited for his needs. 


Modernizing America’s bituminous coal 
mines has meant replacing “pick-and-shovel” 
mining with machines. Today more than 91% 
of production is mechanically cut and 60% is 
mechanically loaded. And among new prep- 
aration plants now under construction is one 
designed to wash and grade coal at a record 
rate of 2,000 tons an hour. 

Largely as a result of this modernization, 
the American miner's average daily output is 
five times greater than that of the British 
miner—and the American miner’s take-home 
pay is higher than that paid by any other 
major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Federal Works Agency Photo 








In all your plants, wherever located 


TEXACO IS PREFERRED 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


For example: more copper mining 
equipment in the United States is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


The toughest jobs call for Texaco! 


The Texas Company 


























ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 


plus OL, with an 


En gineering Degree! 


One Purciase AGREEMENT has brought these benefits to mul- 
tiple plant management all over the U. S. It can do the same for 
your plants. 

More than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants: pro- 
vide immediate, convenient sources of supply for lubricants. 
These quality lubricants carry an engineering degree — in that 
they are prescribed by Texaco Lubrication Engineers, available 
through the Texaco plants, who apply to your problems the 
combined experience of Texaco in all fields of industry. 

With these specific recommendations all your plants are 
assured the right lubricants, in the right places, at the right 
time, in the right quantities. You benefit by greater output and 
lower unit costs. 

Call or write your nearest Texaco plant or The Texas Company, 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 









More than 2300 (\ 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States . 
to serve you better. 
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The Upturn—R ally or Recovery? 


Good business is in sight 
for most of this year; but will the 
slide resume in 1950? Plant and 
equipment spending may decide. 


Ihe six-month slide in business has 
ende 

Mid-July was the turning point, it’s 
now clear. Late m June volatile indi 
cators like the spot prices of raw 
ls (chart, right) began to hint at 
by the middle of July the over-all 


turned 


materi 
an up 
turn; 
BUSINESS WEEK index hit bottom 
upward. By now it’s evident that 
orous upward movement is under way. 

real 
going to climb back 


a V1g 
e Temporary?—Thic question be 
comes: Is business 
onto the upward slanting plateau of full 
cmployment it occupied from mid-1946 
until the end of 1948? Or are we secing 
nothing than a bricf rally, after 
which business activitv will again begin 
to sag 
Whether 
real recovery, 
so much momentum that 
how it can fail to carry through most of 
the remaining months of 1949 


MOTrC 


rally or a 
gained 


or not it’s just a 
the upturn has 
it’s hard to sec 


now 


e Test Period—The vear end is the 
danger ag At that time, the economy 
will have some new tests to weather 
Auto sales—a strong prop so far this veat 


will probably slack off in the fall. Ex 
ports are expected to drop. Business 


spending for new plant and equipment 


will almost surelv be down bv at least 
5 BW —Jan.22°49,p53 
Phere will be compensating factors at 


work, too, of course—notably payment of 
dividends to holders of Veterans Admin 
istration life insurance (starting in Janu 
ary) that will pump money into consum 
rate equivalent to $5 


crs” po kets at a 
spend 


billion a vear. Increased military 
ing will be another offset. 

But the real question is not answered 
by any balancing of positive and nega 
tive factors. It’s whether cnough steam, 
cnough momentum, has been generated 
by the high level of postwar industrial 
activity to override individual shifts in 
demand. Will a reduction in spending 
for automobiles merely mean a transfer 
of demand to other consumer 
Will the slackening need for expanded 
industrial capacity mean a disastrous 
drop of 25% or more in business spend 
ing, or will businessmen continue with 


es 
og 
goods 


Spot Coinnwadig Prices (August, 1939=100) 
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ition and im 
ya 


their plans for moderniz 
so that there will be onl 


from abnormally high ley 


provement 
gradual slide 


cls of capital investment? 

e The Signs—lThe most reassuring evi 
dence you can find that such mo 
mentum is still present is the very fact 


that business is rebounding so abruptly 
from its 1949 slide. You « 


dence everywhere of that rebound 


) +} ) 
in sce the evi 


made a sharp re- 


STEEL PRODUCTION 
covery after the Julv + holiday (which 
took it well below 70% of capacity 
and is now running comfortably ahead 
of SO% 

ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—usually a 
broad indicator of industrial activity 


has been gaining since mid-July. 


miscellancous freight, 
has been 


CARLOADINGS of 
mostly manufactured goods, 
gaining since early last month 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD production has 
snapped back from July’s low, is top 
ping even June by 5 to 10 percentage 
points of capacity. 


TEXTILE ACTIVITY is on a definite up- 


swing (page 51) 
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been rising 
nonferrous 


PRICES Of commodities have 
since late June. Leaders 


metals, scrap steel, print cloth 


BOOMING TRADES, autos and con- 
continue to sect new post 
And there 


in many other indus 
rubber, and con 


tHI 
struction, 
War peaks. 
creased activity 
tries such as lumber, 


are signs of in 


sumer appliances 
It’s casy to be skeptical about some 
f the individual items in this list. Firm 


ing steel operations, for instance, 


result from stockpiling 1 


night 


n fear of a stecl 


trike. The upturn in textiles, pape 
ind other soft goods might be dis 
counted as a normal seasonal swing 


But, added together, the facts become 
Impressive ‘Too manv industries, too 
many indicators to be ignored are turn 


ing upward 

e Inventory Key—The July upturn came 
ilong just about on schedule—or perhaps 
a month or two early. ‘That is, it was on 
schedule in the sense that its immediate 
causes, mostly inventory readjustment, 
had run their course. You couldn't, 
with any confidence, have predicted the 


| couldn’t be 


DCCAUSC sure 


upturn— you 
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that the recession would limit itself to 
its original causes. ‘There was always the 
danger of a downward spiral. When 
factories slowed to work off inventories, 
resulting in some unemployment, con 
sumer buying might have dropped off 
as a result, still further slowing produc- 
tion; and as production slowed even 
more business might have begun to cut 
back its spending for plant, steepening 
the spiral 
eWhat Happened—None of 
things happened to any real extent. 
Consumer purchasing power has stayed 
high; so have consumer purchases. 
Personal income in the first half of 
1949, at $213.4-billion annual rate, was 
well ahead of the same period in 1948. 
It was falling for the first few months of 
the year but tured up in May; by June, 
the latest month available, it had 
reached $213.5-billion 

Correspondingly, retail sales held up. 
In physical volume thev actually led 
1948 (BW —Jul.16'49,p24), and only 
because of price drops did the dollar 
value of retail sales fall 2% behind the 
first half of 1948. Far from being 
frightened into retrenchment, consum- 
ers actually spent a larger proportion of 
their incomes than in the last half of 
1948 

Nor did any panicky cut develop in 
capital spending by business. Plant and 
equipment expenditures in the first half 
of the vear, though lower than the sec- 
ond half of 1948S, were slightly ahead of 
the first half (BW —Jul.9’49,p21). And 
third-quarter expenditures will be down 
only about 4%. 


these 


e Inventory Shift—Actuallvy, the read- 
justment in inventories can account 
dollar-for-dollar for as much as_ two- 


thirds of the total drop in business 

After the war, of course, nearly all 
busines 1 a policy of inventory 
accumulation 

In 1948, U.S. businessmen added $3- 
billion worth of goods to their stockpiles; 
about 4% more goods were produced 
than were turned over to consumers. 

Late in the vear, the situation turned 
around. In recent months business in- 
ventorics have been drawn down at an 
annual rate of about $4-billion, or more 
than 5% of production. 
e Index Reflection—In all, the mere 
shift in inventory policy was enough to 
account for a drop of close to 10% from 


followec 


last fall’s peak level of production. The 
total dr n production, as measured 
bv the i eral Reserve Board Index 
(from a of 195 to about 165 in 
Julv) has been onlv 15%. 

Busine in’t live on inventory for 
ever. So as long as consumption held 
up, industrial production couldn’t help 
but swing back—along about now— 


toward matching up with consumption. 
e Through the Wringer—The whole 
episode is a testimonial to the strength 
of basic business conditions. 
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Actually business probably emerges 
from its six-month = slide in rather 
healthier condition than it went into it. 
A modcrate drop in prices witaout a 
corresponding drop in income ougit to 
uncover new layers of latent demand. 
And in industry after industry, a great 
deal of the boomtime water has been 
squeezed out, 

Construction, for example, now costs 

buyers substantially less than it did last 
year, simply because of the elimination 
of contingency charges, delays, low pro- 
ductivity, and shaving of profits (BW — 
Aug.6’49,p19). ‘Textiles have gone 
through a similar process. ‘To a lesser 
extent perhaps, the same thing is hap- 
pening in appliances with the appear- 
ance of stripped-down and low-end 
products. 
e Adjustment Finished—Across _ the 
board, nearly every industry can now get 
firm prices and firm delivery dates on 
the matcrials it needs; this has removed 
one large artificial cost element. More 
over, business generally is getting its 
inventory policy onto a basis of realistic 
adjustment to production. ‘There are 
exceptions to this last; a notable one 
developed last month in_ nonferrous 
metals, when the upturn in prices pre- 
cipitated a wave of speculative buying. 
This is the sort of thing that starts 
inflationary spirals. 

All in all, it looks as if the moderate 

inventory recession of this year may 
have accomplished most of the postwar 
shakeout that it took the severe depres- 
sion of 1920-21 to effect after World 
War I. 
e Adjustment Ahead—Even if that’s the 
case, of course, there’s an important 
readjustment still to come. That’s the 
scaling down of business’ very high 
postwar level of capital investment. If 
the drop is severe it could cause trouble 
by the turn of the year. 

The big questions for businessmen to 
watch are: 

(1) When will the turn in capital 
spending come? This quarter was the 
first to fall behind the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. It may 
turn out to be the beginning of a real 
decline 

2) How stcep will the drop be? 
Early this vear a McGraw-Hill survev of 
business intentions indicated a drop 
this vear of no more than 5% below 
1948. In recent months, some indexes 
of new orders for machinery have been 
falling rapidly; this this has an ominous 
look. On the other hand, actual outlays 
so far this vear have held up well. 

(3) When and if spending for plant 
and equipment drops off substantially, 
will spending for consumption I 


be able 
to take up the slack? Or will there be 
a drop in demand that could precipitate 
a serious recession or, more likely, large- 
scale government spending to head one 
off? 


Prefab Financing 


Lustron follows Gunnison 
in adopting plan for interim 
credit to dealers. Galbreath 
Mortgage Co. worked it out. 


Interim financing for prefabricated 

houses is spreading. Gunnison Homes, 
Inc., picked it up first (BW —Jul.23'49, 
p20). Now Lustron Corp., another 
big prefab builder, has taken it on. 
e Lighten the Load—The plan actually 
was worked out by Galbreath Mort- 
gage Co., Columbus, Ohio. — Its aim 
is to solve one of the major merchan- 
dising problems facing prefab makers: 
how to get some of the inventory load 
off dealers’ backs—without taking it 
onto their own. 

Most mortgage lenders are leery 
about advancing cash for prefab  be- 
fore it’s on the lot. Prefab dealers have 
to rely on their own capital to pay for 
the houses and carry them through the 


inventory and building stages. That's 
one of the main reasons why the in- 


dustry has had such a tough time get- 
ting—and holding—distributors. : 

e How It Works—Here’s how the Gal- 
breath plan gets around the need for 
capital: Suppose a_builder-dealer sells 
a house to John Brown. Brown goes 
to his bank and applies for a mortgage; 
the bank approves the mortgage and 
agrees to pay the builder-dealer when 
the house has been built or when erec- 
tion reaches a specified stage. Brown 
and the dealer then sign a mortgage 
assignment. ‘This authorizes the bank 
to pay to Galbreath a part of the mort- 
gage money to cover the cost of the 
prefab delivered to the dealer. The 
dealer then sends the mortgage papers 
to the prefab maker along with an ap- 
plication for interim financing and a 
note made out to Galbrcath. If the 
manufacturer approves the application 
for interim credit, he ships the house 
and sends the papers on to Galbreath. 


Galbreath immediately pays the manu- 
facturer for the cost of the house; 
when Brown’s bank is satisfied with 
the state of construction, it sends a 


check to Galbreath covering the ad- 
vance and interest on the interim loan. 
e Virgin Ground—To get the financ- 
ing plan into working shape, Galbreath 
officials spent months going over de- 
tails with bankers and various state 
officials. W.W. Wheaton, Galbreath’s 
president, did much of the initial re- 
search and over-all steering of the plan. 

The company has no idea of limit- 
ing the financing plan to Gunnison 
and Lustron. Any prefab  manufac- 
turer who can meet Galbrcath’s re- 
quirements can sign up for the in- 
terim credit. 
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BLURRED background (left), and 


FLAT portrait (left) are phony. But... 


Counterfeiting Is on Rise 


Secret Service is kept busy these days trying to track down 
makers of bogus bills. They are more active than at any time since 
war—even though it’s a business which doesn’t pay off. 


At noon one day last week, U.S 

Secret Service agents routed Michacl 
Maione out of bed in New York City. 
Maione is’ an ex-convict and ex-boot 
legger. Secret Service threw him in jail 
on $50,000 bail. The charge: Maione 
was a key man in a combine which has 
been floating bogus $10 and $20 bills 
in the New York area during the past 
year. 
@ One More Step—To the Secret Serv- 
ice, this arrest was by no means the end 
of the line in a long, hard journey. It 
was just one more step toward breaking 
up one of the biggest counterfeiting 
rings of the postwar period. But to 
eastern businessmen the arrest was a 
happy event. Business firms take a far 
worse financial licking than individuals, 
during a counterfeiting wave—and this 
one was no exception. 

In the past year and a half, both 
businesses and individuals have been 
getting stuck with more “hot” money 
than at anv time since 1940. In that 
year, a total of $145,000 in counterfeit 
bills was in circulation. During the 
war, the amount stayed below the 
$100,000 mark. j 
eOn the Upswing—But in 1948, 
things began to change. Last vear a 
total of $137,318 was successfully put 
into circulation. This vear—fiscal ’49— 
the figure has risen to $331,021. 

Ordinarily, the Secret Service can 
find no economic basis for the ups and 
downs of counterfeiting volume; it was 
higher at the tail-end of the depression 
than at its trough. But it can put its 
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fingers on two big reasons that counter 
feiting fell off during the war: (1) 
Counterfeiters, like other non-essential 
producers, faced a scarcity of materials 
—of paper, ink, plates, and so on, and 
2) they found that they could make 
so much more genuine money by work 
ing in war plants that it was no longet 
worth while to print their own 

e Crime Doesn't Pay—Counterfeiting, 
in fact, seems to be a poor way to make 
a living. For one thing, the income 
from it is a lot smaller than most 
people think. 

For another, even the cleverest 

counterfeiter is almost sure to fall into 
the hands of the Secret Service. As a 
result, probably no U.S. counterfeitet 
has died rich. 
e Marketing Arangements—But _ thc 
really good counterfeiter figures that 
somehow he can outwit the govern 
ment. He shoots toward that goal by 
setting up a businesslike chain of 
wholesalers and retailers to mask his 
operations. One of these links in the 
Maione chain was broken this week 
when a 52-year-old New York grand 
mother, Mrs. Beatrice Resch, gave het 
self up to the Secret Service. She is 
charged with being the link between 
Maione, who sold money to whole 
salers, and a distributor in Connecti 
cut. Here’s how a counterfeiting ‘‘busi 
ness” is usually laid out 

Only one person, the “contact man,” 
knows who the manufacturer is. He 
pays the manufacturer about $1 for 
each $10 bill, $2 for a $20. The con 


tact man then sells his money to 
“distributors’—at around $1.50 for 
each $10. The distributor sells them 
to a “dealer” for $2. The dealer marks 
them up to the “passer” to $2.50 or 
$3. If the passer can get rid of the $10 
bill successfully—by trying to buy some- 
thing with it—he 1s ahead about $7 on 
the deal. If he doesn’t, he can wind 
up in jail for 15 years and get a fine 
of $5,000. 

The main object in setting up a 

counterfeiting ring in this complicated 
way is to keep the manufacturer in 
business. If the Secret Service nails 
him, the whole ring collapses right 
there. Even so, a great majority of 
phony bills never get into circulation. 
e Foreign Fields—For example: In 
1948, the Secret Service managed to 
seize $2,948,437 more before it could 
be passed—the biggest haul in any year 
since 1920. The bulk of it came from 
the seizure of a counterfeiting ring in 
I'rance which was ready to pass $2,- 
125,000 in phony U.S. notes. 

Especially these days, of course, 
foreign fields look fertile to the coun- 
terfeiter of U.S. money. Foreigners 
have little knowledge of U.S. notes at 
best, and are thus normally highly gul 
lible on phony money. And the current 
dollar shortage leads them to jump at 
anything resembling American moncy. 
e No Competition—But alongside a 
genuine note, the defects of a phony 
bill usually show up sharply even to a 
foreigner. This is especially true of the 
portrait, which appears flat and lacks the 
fine detail of the genuine note 

Why, then, don’t counterfeiters get 
their bills up to official U.S. stand 
ards? The answers are (1) cost, and 
(2) craftsmanship. Few counterfeiters 
have the money—good money, that is 
—to spend on the equipment needed 
to turn out a really high-class bill; just 
one piece of equipment at the U.S 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing costs 
around $12,000. Furthermore, it takes 
weeks for a highly-skilled craftsman to 
engrave by hand some of the finer 
work on plates. No counterfeiter 
could afford to pay such a craftsman. 
e Other Tactics—Unable to produce a 
carbon-copy of a genuine note, the 
counterfeiter must resort to other tac- 
tics. One of these is to stick to making 
$10 and $20 bills. Anything below a 
$10 is usually considered unprofitable 
iithough there are some phony $5 and 
even $1 bills And anything over a. 
$20 arouses suspicion. There is rela- 
tively little coin counterfeiting. 

The Secret Service considers people 


that handle money regularly—clerks, 
cashiers, shopkeepers, etc.—its first line 
of defense against counterfeiters It 


urges cach of these people to get to 
know every kind of U.S. bill, keep 
various denominations in the cash reg- 
ister for comparisons. 
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1 In old-fashioned skywriting, one plane takes about 15 minutes to spell out “Pepsi-Cola.” In that time, the first letter may blow away 


Father of skytyping, Sidney S. Pike (right), president of the Sky- 5 tinis points to the exhaust pipe where engine heat turns an o 


4 writing Corp. of America, plans a job with lead pilot Andy Stinis base chemical into smoke at a rate of 1-million cu. ft. a minute 


Skytyping Takes the Place of Skywriting- 


Seven AT-6 planes owned by the Sky other planes just fly straight ahead, auto muster copy is sect up in a pattern of clec 
writing Corp. of America put a new word matically tapping out their message im — tric switches inside the lead plane's con- | 
| smoke puffs trol box. When the lead pilot is satisfied | 


in the vocabulary last week. ‘They roared 
across Manhattan’s skies in a singleline @ Radio Hook-up—Fach plane carries a that the planes are in alignment, 
formation pelling ut SKYTYPING © conventional smoke-making device under — throws the main switch on the control 
MESI | of white smoke. It took the engine cowling. Fach is also equipped — box. ‘This sets the contacts re Iving. As 
them a. wo minute with a radio, which is connected to the — cach switch closes, it transmits an impulse 
Skytvping’s speed hes in the fact that it = smoke device. The radios are set to re to the radios in the other planes 
one plane, but a string of — spond to a predetermined number of Kach impulse mjects a shot of the oil-| 
base chemical used in skywriting into the 


he} 
‘a 


them hooked together by radio. The lead impulses 


plane controls the whole operation; the Here’s how the system works: The — plane’s exhaust. The smoke produced 
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3 Drawing shows why skytyping is safer than skywriting. Planes fly a straight line. This eliminates loops, rolls, dives formerly needed 


5 Pilot keeps formation by lining up his neighbor's wing tip on these 7 
upright rods. Lead plane (No. 5) has transmitting antenna 


or Aerial Ads 


makes one dot in the formation of a letter. 
e Up to Seven—“The number of planes 
used,” says Sidney S. Pike, president of 
Skywriting Corp. of America, “will vary 
according to the amount of copy in an 
advertiser's message. Five planes can han 
dle short copy. But seven planes are used 
on average-length messages, such as ‘sky- 
typing test’.” 

Skytyping “types” the copy in clearly 
defined block letters composed of individ 
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ual dots of smoke. (In conventional sky 
writing, the plane spews out a continuous 
stream of smoke in forming the letters.) 
The planes’ 70-gal. tanks hold enough 
chemical for 20 to 35 skytyped messages 
depending on the amount of copy. 

e Major Factor—Skywriting Corp. claims 
97% of the skywriting market. Its only 
competition comes from free-lance fliers 
with one or two planes. Skywriting 
Corp.’s biggest and oldest accounts are 
the Pepsi-Cola Co. and I. J. Fox, New 
York furrier. While no customers have as 
yet signed up for skytyping, Pike says 
both Pepsi and Fox are interested 


Stinis controls skytyping by radio from a master switch in the lead 
plane. Other pilots do nothing but fly straight ahead 


Compared with single plane skywrit- 
ing, skytyping is more expensive. But fig- 
ured on a_ national quantity 
basis, says Pike, the cost is about the same 
as the old system. The more an advertiser 
uses it, the cheaper it is. 

Now that skytyping is available: for 
commercial use on a national scale, Sky- 
writing Corp. is turning its attention to 
reproducing trademarks in the sky 

Also in the research hopper is experi- 
mentation with colored smoke for writ- 
ing against cloudy skies. So far, says 
Pike, no one has been able to get a color 
that’s sufficiently vivid. 
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Detroit Gas Rush 


New pipeline ends three- 
year ban on home gas-heating 
installations. Some $60-million 
worth of new orders expected. 


Ihe Michigan gas-heating industry 
is bracing itself for $60-million worth 
of new business 
e Ban Off—A three-vear ban on the in 
stallation of home gas-heating has just 
been lifted. And Michigan heating deal 
ers—mostly in Detroit—have a business 
tush of gold-camp proportions on thei 
hands 

The Public Service Commission ong 
inally set up the ban on areas served by 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co 
I he purpose was to relieve drains on the 
gas supply to the strip of Michigan run 
ning northwest from Detroit through 
Grand Rapids to Muskegon. 

e New Pipeline—Now Michigan-Wis 
consin Pipe Line Co., a Consolidated 
subsidiary, is ending the gas drought; it 
has just about finished a new pipeline 
Oklahoma to Muskegon This 
1 practically unlimited supply of 
gas from now on, Consolidated thinks. 

Get three vears of orders stopped up, 

vou something to work on 


from 
mean 


and have 
when you take the plug out. Best esti 
mates of the new market are that about 
45.000 installations will be made annu- 
ally for the next three vears 

e Rush On—Hleating dealers in the area 
been preparing for the rush for 
Most of them knew that it was 
coming; but they weren’t sure when, nor 
did they know how much new gas would 
be available They have been busthng 
around with canvassing, and 
promotion of all kinds since early in the 
vear. At least one dealer has already 
made several installations with the guar 


have 
months 


surveys, 


antee that if no gas came through in 
time he would reconvert them to coal 
free of charge 

Surveys indicated that about 80% of 
all homeowners who wanted to heat 
with gas wanted to convert their pres 
ent coal or oil burners Conversion 
units run from $250 to $400, depend 


ing on he much new duct work is 
necded. ‘The other 20% were willing to 
spend about $1,000 cach to get all-new 
heating systems 

And the applications arc 
The first dav after the 


OOO of then | 


pouring in 
ban ended, 12 
gas Company of 


SHOW CE 


fiees und nes of ipphicants formed 


marl sacks bulged. Permits will be given 
ontoon first Come. HES? cereed” chasis 
ba cs vill probably get fast ser 
Lr oheaatcad thas me backlog 

‘ } 
I ( Council did its bit 
t \ 1 brane 


the word come out than it appropriated 
$66,000 to expand the city’s gas-inspec 
tion facilities. About 22 new engincers 
and inspectors will be hired. 

¢ Goal—75-Billion Cu. Ft.—Up to now, 
Consolidated has been allowed an an 
nual maximum of roughly 45.6-billion 
cu. ft. for the Detroit-Ann Arbor areas. 
It has bought this from Panhandle East 
ern Pipeline Co. at a maximum rate of 
125-million cu. ft. daily. Michigan-Wis 
consin hopes to get PSC’s permission to 
bring in another 75-billion cu. ft. over 
the new pipeline, when the line starts 
operating. It already has an O.K. on 56 
billion cu. ft. for the area. 

e Not Worried—Coal dealers around 
Detroit are shrugging off the situation 
for the time being, anyway. Thev figure 
that gas heat won't make too big a dent 
in a market that burns 2.5-million to 3 
million tons of coal annually. 


Trucks vs. Trains 


Pennsylvania truckers are 
out to change the state’s strict 
weight laws. First step: infiltrate 
the railroads. 


Ihe battle between truckers and 
the railroads is warming up 
e Infiltration—Last week a group of 
Pennsylvania truckers tried a new 
tactic: infiltration. They did it bv the 
simple expedient of buving common 
stock in the Pennsylvania R.R 

The truckers admit that they aren't 
out to buy control of the road. All 
they want is to be in a position to ask 
a few questions of the Pennsy’s man 
agement come next stockholders meet- 
ing. Ted V. Rodgers, a Scranton truck 
operator who is spearheading the move, 
summed up the truckers’ attitude this 
“All we want to know is: Why 
railroad management keeps hammer 
ing away at trucks. We think the rail 
roads should be taking care of their own 
business, not " 
e Weight Laws—Pennsylvania_ truckers 


Way: 


someone else’s 


have been fighting since 1941 to get 
more lenient weight laws from_ the 
state legislature Phev blame railroad 


influence—particularly Pennsy influence 
for the lack of 
What the truckers say 


are weight laws 


SUCCESS 

they want 
comparable to those 
in neighboring states. New York, New 
Jersev, Delaware, Marvland. and Ohio 


all have maximum weights of around 
62.000 Ib Phi Pennsylvania’ 
maximim—but ily fe i th IXI¢ 
finch anda full tra | vant 
this limit extended ¢ h c Alex 
ible tractor and semut 

kearher thi ca t] it 
i strong lobby to Tl h to 
‘ thre tute } | 


truckers presented an impressive array 
of statistics. (Samples: ‘The Pennsyi- 
vania trucking industry hires two and 
a half times as many people as_ rail 
roads in the state; trucking is the sec- 
ond largest industry in the state, next 
to agriculture.) And they got the back 
ing of a strong group of steelmen and 
farmers. But even so, their bill was 
defeated at the last minute. 
e The Railroads’ Case—The 
traditional arguments against 
are: ‘Trucks don’t pay a_ fair 
taxes on their operations; 
damage —highwavs—causing 
maintenance costs. In these two argu 
ments they often have the unspoken 
support of many a motorist who has 
been forced off the highway by the 
driver of a lumbering behemoth 

Ihe Pennsylvania and other rail 
roads have had little comment to make 
about the truckers’ stock-buving activi 
ties. But last week it began to look as 
f eastern railroads were tooling up for 
a strong, public relations 
program. The Eastern Railroads Pres- 
idents’ Conference announced that it 
had formed a transportation committce 
to make a study of competitive trans 
portation systems. And this week the 
railroad group dickering with a 
major Manhattan public relations com 
panv (Carl Bvoir Associates) to carry its 
banner—after the study is completed. 


railroads’ 

trucks 
share of 
and they 
excessive 


long-range 


Was 


K-F Chooses Portland 
For First Baby Plant 


Kaiser-F'razer Corp. has picked Port- 
land, Ore., to launch its big decentral- 
ization plan. It will start building the 
first of its baby assembly-plants there in 
November 

Los Angeles is scheduled to get the 
second plant, once a likely site can be 
found. After that, K-F will sit back and 
watch how its experiment works. If it 
pans out in the two plants, the company 
will build more. It has equipment on 
hand now for eight additional plants. 
Output of each would be 20 cars a day 
e Lower Costs—Costs—and eventually 
prices—will be cut because shipping rates 
will be less, K-F figures. On a ton-mile 
basis, freight rates from many of the out 
lving areas to markets are lower than 
rates from Detroit. 

Then, wages might 
K-l officials sav. they trving to 
run away from the umons. But pay 
scales. in the small plants will be based 
on wage levels in the outlying areas 
e Skepticism—Auto people around De- 
troit are interested but dubious. Nearly 
all the firms in the industry have partiy 
decentralized final 

So far, though, the 
plants has never been less 


well be lower. 


aren't 


assembly 

output for su h 
than 100 cars 
\ except for export 
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NO DOWN 


PAYMENT 


To Veterans 
DOWN PAT MENT TO VETERANS 


The Home of the Year 
at the 





Leok at these 
Sensational Features 


A99 | 


G.I. and F.H.A. 





| PRICE 


in this Home 
at this Low Price! 


Approved 


All you need ls $200 for settlement charges and 





you have waited for! 


© All Brick Constrecton 
© 5 Rooms and Both 





© full Cement 
Desgned and Built By To 
; 
Kay Construction Co. 
Beciders end Developers of 
Servtoge Village 


© Westherstripped 

© Fully Sereened 

© Insulated Throvghout 
fedign Spring Club Estates 

Kaywoed Gardens 

SHepherd 1815 














HOUSES UNDER $10,000 


© All Copper Piombing 





approx. $63 per month includes everything. 


© Chrysler Ai-Tomp Gap 
Veracee 





Completely Furnished Exhibit Home 
by SMITH'S HOUSE of FURNITURE, 
INC., Wheaton - Silver Spring, Md. 


COME EARLY— 
OPEN TODAY AND DAILY 
Co mregns ont Compa he rhage tase 


Viers Mill Reed te Connections Ave 
Medel Home 


© Moral Kuchen Cobiners 
© Ié-nch Gos Renge 

© Select Haréweed Feeney 
© Colored Tite Gare 

© Window Saoten 











ae 
Pa 
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UNPRECEDENTED VALUE 
A Full 2-Story House 
5 Rooms and Bath 


*§,250 


$46.34 Por Meath (Plus taxes & Ins.) 
NO DOWN PAYMENT 


(Te Qualified Veterans) 


f 


Sample Housg Open Sunday, 10 to 7 ; 
313 CROYDON AVE. hae 





Rockville, Md. ae: 
Featuring: 
2 Large Bedrooms. 
Fall Dining Room. 
A No. 1 Construction. 
8 cu. ft. Refrigerator. 








are pacing today’s brisk home-buying ‘market 


Home Building Costs Level Off After Decline 


Most cities report costs down 5%. But builders are sure 
temporary bottom has been reached. Buyers are coming back. 


lor the thousands of Mr. Blandings 
who still want to build a dream house, 
the outlook was a shade brighter this 
week. House-building costs to contrac 
tors, from coast to coast, according to 


‘ 


ad BUSINESS WEEK survey, are down 5% 
from a year ago. Translated into prices 
to home buyers, this means that the 
same house Mr. Blandings looked at 
last year is anywhere from 5% cheaper 
(in Washington, Columbus, Oklahoma 
City) to 15°@ cheaper (in Kansas City). 
e End of Decline?—But for the host of 
Blandings who still plan to hold out for 
a further drop in costs (and prices), con- 
tractors and builders hold out little 
hope They are firm in their belief 
that home building costs, like commer- 
cial construction costs (BW —Aug.0'49, 
p19), have reached bottom—for the time 
being. As one Columbus builder puts 
it: “We got a 5% drop in costs early 
this vear, and, brother, that’s it. ‘Vhat’s 
where I look for it to stay unless de 
mand drops way down.” 

With slight variations, it was the 

same story for Kansas City, Detroit, 
Hartford, Oklahoma City, Memphis. 
e No End in Demand—As for demand 
dropping way down, this is something 
that no builder, contractor, or federal 
housing official can see. In Washington, 
D. C., for example, William Magazine, 
head of Standard Construction Co 
(apartment houses), estimated that even 
with only moderate population growth, 
it will take Washington four or five 
vears to catch up on rental housing. 
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On the other hand, buyers are de 
cidedly choosier. A. L. Guckert, di- 
rector of the Columbus office of the 
FHA summed up the attitude this way 
“Two years ago people would buy any 


thing. Now they're looking at every 
thing. The days are gone when a 


builder could tell a prospective cus 
tomer, ‘If you don’t want it, the guy 
standing right in back of you will take 


it. 

¢ $8,000 House Is King—But although 
buyers are choosier, they are still buy 
ing. That is, if the price is right. To- 
day’s big demand for houses is in the 
under-$10,000 bracket. Builders who 
can offer something good for around 
$8,000 find plenty of takers. 

e Brisk Buying—Actually, the market 
for houses has perked up considerably 
in just the last few months. Last spring 
buyers were holding off. One reason 
for this may be that financing is now 
coming easier in some sections. But a 
Columbus contractor lays the pickup 
to human nature: “When prices start 
down, everybody quits buying. When 
they start up, everybody jumps in. I'l 
bet if prices would go up a little in the 
next four weeks, I'd get a hundred 
telephone calls from people wanting to 
build or buy.” 

Brisk buying in most citics has lead 
most_ builders and_ officials to believe 
that this vear’s housing starts will at 
least equal last year’s. Among the cities 

1, only in” Kansas City are 


surveyed, 
builders doubtful of this. 


In contrast to the under-$10,000 
market, nearly all builders agree that the 
market for houses costing over $12,000 
has weakened considerably. So have 
prices. Perce Schley, a leading Mil- 
waukee architect who specializes in the 
$30,000 to $75,000 house, estimates 
that the cubic-foot cost of such houses 
has dropped from 86¢ to 75¢ since 
last October. And everywhere, con- 
tractors were reported to have cut to the 
bone their profit margins on big houses 
@ Labor and Materials—Unlike the drop 
in commercial building costs, most 
builders say that a fair share of the 
reason for lower housing costs is 
cheaper and more plentiful materials. 
Lumber is down, so are plumbing and 
a few other household fixtures. All 
these add up in home building. 

But, as in the commercial construc- 
tion picture, another important factor 
in lower costs is increased labor produc- 
tivity. Without exception, contrac- 
tors and builders in the cities surveyed 
said that labor is turning out more on 
the job than last vear. ““The sight of a 
few unemployed workmen — hanging 
around the contractor’s shack is enough 
to get a guy off his end and into some 
fancy hammer swinging.” 

Increased labor output, coupled with 
plentiful materials, some contractors 
reported, has cut building time in half 
e Trimmed Profits—Still another factor 
in cheaper housing costs: Contractors 
themselves have shaved their profit mat 
gins. As one housing official put it 
“Last vear some builders were adding 
to the cost of a hous 
ow these fellows are being forced t 
take a normal profit of 10% to 124 


5 or 30% 


ae 
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More Theater TV 


Fabian is latest to go over 
to movie-house video to lure 
back crowds on nights when 


big events are televised. 
Last vear, a lot of theater owners 
found they might as well lock their 
doors when a championship fight was 
being televised. The customers stayed 
away in droves. 
e Counterattack—A few of the owners, 
though, weren't ready to take the mght 
off. ‘They countered by installing tele- 
vision systems to show the fights them- 
selves. Latest to go over to screen-size 
video is Fabian Theaters, Inc., which 
operates 50 theaters in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. la 
bian has just signed a contract with 
Radio Corp. of America for imstallation 
of direct-projection T'V equipment in 
its Brooklyn Fox Theater. ‘The equip 
ment will cost $25,000, plus installa 
tion and service charges. Fabian will use 
it initially to cover major sports con 
tests and important public events. Later 
on, the theater may include special ‘TV 
shows 

Fabian tested the TV idea last June 
when it screened the Walcott-Charles 
fight in the Fox with experimental RCA 
equipment. The 4,100-seat house was 
completely sold out an hour before the 
fight began 
e Less Concem—Last year, motion pic- 
ture people were seriously worried about 
the effect of TV on theater revenues. 
‘Today they are much less concerned, 
for, while boxoffice figures are down on 
a national scale, thev are down just as 
much in non-T'V sections as im areas 
where TV sets are plentiful. The only 
exception is the half-empty houses that 
theater owners run into in TV cities on 
big-fight nights 

Ihe film companies and theater own- 
ers that are going over to video plan to 
use it in two wavs: (1) for theater show- 
ings of regular telecasts; and (2) for 
televising films and special programs to 


be shown in several theaters at once 


The televising of films would be done 
over closed circuits 

e Paramount—In April, 1948, Para 
mount TV Productions, Inc., a subsidi- 
arv of Paramount Pictures, Inc., intro 


duced an intermediate-film (I-F) process 
at the Paramount Theater, New York. 
I-F’ records telecast pictures and sound 
on film: the film is then run through 
a high-speed developer. Twenty seconds 


later it is ready to be shown on a regu- 
lar 35-mm. projector. Paramount later 
sct up this equipment in its Chicago 
th« iter 

Right now Paramount's system costs 
about $25,000; but the price should 
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drep wach and if the company gets into 
mass production 

As a Paramount 
equipment to free-lancers. These inde 
pendents make film records of TV 
shows for peddling to local networks. 
Paramount charges $1,500 per day for 
the rental 
e RCA-RCA’s D-P (direct-projection 
system costs about the same as Para 
mount’s equipment. D-P has three 
major optical elements: (1) a projection 
cathode-ray tube which is the source of 
the light image; (2) an optical system 
that projects the image onto the screen; 
(3) RCA also builds I-F systems similar 
to Paramount's: it has sold some of 
them to Warner Bros. and to ‘Twentieth 
Century-Fox at $35,000 each. 

National ‘Theaters, Inc., a subsidiary 
of ‘Twentieth Century-Fox, is getting 
ready a D-P circuit hook-up in 24 thea 
ters in southern California. It hopes to 
screen simultaneously in all 24 theaters 
e Channels—The business of channel 
allotments for theater T'V already has 
come up before the Federal Communi 
cations Commission. FCC has asked the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Paramount, and Twenticth Century 
Fox to submit reports by Sept. 2 on the 
industry’s channel needs. 


sideling leases its 





New President for C-W 


Roy ‘T. Hurley, production expert for Ford 
Motor Co., is new president and director of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. He succeeds W. C. 
Jordan, who resigned earlier this vear. Hur- 
ley’s appointment this week is the second 
management shake C-W_ has had since Paul 
Shields took over as chairman last April 
(BW—Apr.30°49,p28). An earlier step in 
Shield’s C-W 
was the advancement of Robert L. Earle to 
senior vice-president. Hurley is expected to 
carry on Shield’s program of pushing output 


general reorganization of 


—especially of nonaviation products. 


Polio Insurance 


Scared by the mounting 
polio epidemic, people are 
snatching up special policies that 
cover medical expenses. 


Ihe polio epidemic has spurred sales 
of insurance policies that pay your 
medical bills if you or your children 
get the disease. ‘The Continental Casu 
alty CAo.. Chicago, sold over 100,000 
polio policies in the first month they 
were offered. ‘The company expects to 
sell over 200,000 more dunng the re 
mainder of this year. 

e Nation-Wide Sales—Polio insurance 
isn’t exactly new. It has been written 
as an extra feature of hospitalization 
policies for several years. And for the 
last year or so, a number of small com 
pamies have been selling all-expense 
polio policies. But most of these com 
panies have been licensed to write 
policies in only one or two states 
Continental is pushing its polio insur 
ance policy aggressively on a nation-wide 
basis. 

e What It Does—Continental’s family 
policy covers all expenses up to $5,000 
for each case. ‘The premium is $10 for 
two vears. On an individual basis the 
premium is $5 for two years So far, 
about 90% of the have been 
family policies. 

Applications have been coming in by 
mail and telephone, swamping Con- 
tinental’s ofhices. One Kansas City agent, 
for instance, received more than 1,000 
applications im one day. Newspaper 
advertising of the policy includes a 
blank application that can be cut out 
and mailed in 
e Objections—All this hasn’t been en- 
tirely pleasing to officials of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Par 
alysis. The Foundation sponsors the 
annual “March of Dimes” campaign to 
fight polio. An executive of the Cleve- 
land chapter last week criticised the 
way insurance companies had been ad- 
vertising the policy. He said ads ig 
nored the fact that the Foundation 
stands ready to pay all polio medical 
costs that a family or individual can’t 
meet 

And this week, the Tennessee 
ance department warned the 
against buving polio insurance by mail 


sales 


nsur- 
public 


from insurance companies not licensed 
to do business in the state. It pointed 
out that claims against such companies 
are sometimes hard to collect 

e Cases Mount—Last year, worst polio 
vear since the 1916 epidemic, one in 
every 5,300 Americans got polio. This 
vear, as of Julv 30, there have already 
been about 8,300 cases, compared with 
about 5,800 at the same time last vear 
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Poor ee 


Motor Control 
Service Engineers 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | 


Allen-Bradley has 50 sales and service 
offices in the United States, together with 
many foreign representatives. These offices 
are staffed with experienced control engi- 
neers capable of analyzing your motor con- 
trol requirements and recommending the 
proper control units. This field organization 
is augmented all over the country by the sev- 


eral hundred appointed electrical distribu- 
tors, who not only stock Allen-Bradley con- 
trols but render control engineering service. 

The next time you are in Milwaukee, visit 
the Allen-Bradley factory. See for yourself 
why Allen-Bradley has achieved such a rep- 
utation for quality controls. Allen-Bradley 
Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 








Variety makes every.month a big month 


in steady PENNSYLVANIA! 








AUGUST FARM INCOME: 


$69,000,000° 


A profitable month, yes, but so is every 
month in steady Pennsylvania. That's 
what sets it apart from most other big 
farm states—variety of product—cash 
crops all year round! 

Take the ones shown here: eggs, 
milk, tobacco. Pennsylvania is among 
the top ten states for a// of them—plus 
dozens more. 

And Pennsylvania ranks with the 
top ten states in buying everything 
from electric ranges (Pennsylvania 


e 

steady buying power 
Look at this chart and you see the remarkable 
steadiness of Pennsylvania's month-by-month 
farm income. Few “upper third” farm states 
can match it. Two which do are the other 
Golden Crescent states, Michigan and Ohio, 
served by MICHIGAN FARMER and THI 
OHIO FARMER. For further information, 
write J1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
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THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 


fourth) to farm power units (Pennsyl- 
vania eighth). 

Not only does farm money flow all 
through the year, but all through the 
years... Pennsylvania farm families 
have a record for steadiness dating 
clear back to colonial times. For the 
better part of those years, they’ve read 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER —just as 
7 out of 10 depend on it today. 

*Based on 3-year average income. Source, 
U.S.D.A., Farm income situation, 
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MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Chrysler has told its dealers to stop get 
ting their cars from the factory by con 
tract carrier or private which 
often cost Jess than common. carrier. 
What evidently bothers Chrysler is that 
some dealers can thus quote lower de 
livered prices than other dealers in the 
same area. 


COnVO*V, 


ry 
The ammonia department at du Pont 
is a major supplier of raw materials to 
the plastics department. So du Pont has 
merged the two and put 1°. D. Ries, the 
general manager of the former ammonia 
cle partment, in ¢ harge. 

e 


Exports of chewing gum have been 
climbing ever since the U.S. armed serv- 
ices introduced the stuff to foreign na- 
tions. ‘The U.S. exported 11-million 
Ib. last vear, which was an 11.8° more 
than in 1947 and four times prewar vol- 
ume. 
e 

Twin Coach Co. has reopened after its 
July shutdown (BW —Jul.9’49 p28) to 
fill some $2.5-million in new orders. Big- 
gest one comes from Detroit for $1-mil- 
hon worth of trolley coaches. 


) 
The new Buick Specials (B\W—Aug.6 
"49,p24) cost $60 and $80 more than 
last fall’s models: $1,941 for the two 
door sedan, $1,996 for the four-door 
model, delivered at Detroit. ‘The new 


two-door business coupe costs $1,887. 
2 


To get business from the bus lines, the 
Frisco R.R. is cutting its round-trip fare 
between Oklahoma City and tulsa 
from $5.35 to $4.20 for a five-month 
trial period. ‘The new fare is only a few 
pennies more than the bus. 

e 
The death rate among Metropolitan 
Life’s industrial policvholders hit a rec 
ord low during the first half of the year 

6.7 per thousand. 

a 
Skvcoach service didn’t pay on Mid- 
Continent Air Lines. Trafic averaged 
52% of capacity on the Kansas City 
Minneapolis run as against 67°7 on the 
regular flights. Reason: Skvcoaches fly 
at off hours, and these didn’t jibe with 
the schedules of connecting airlines— 
from which Mid-Continent gets a major 
chunk of its traffic. 

Py 
Increasing demand has brought back a 
gray market in nylon. Premiums offered 
hosierv knitters in yarn range up to 50¢ 
a Ib. or more—which may spur du Pont 
to police the hosiery manufacturers. 
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Control means everything in processing synthetic dye intermediates. 
Crane can supply all piping equipment. 


Where Control Means Everything 


Does your business involve fluid processing? Then you know the 
importance of having dependable flow control at all times. You must 

also be aware of the vital role of valves and piping in your plant — 
and the size of investment such equipment may represent. For these reasons, 
Crane today suggests careful examination of piping procedures. Are you 
getting all the cost-saving benefits that standardization and simplification 
practices make possible? As the world’s leading manufacturer and supplier 
of piping materials to industry, Crane can demonstrate convincingly the 
economies of standardizing — and help you do it most profitably. 

Talk it over — without obligation — with your local Crane Branch, 

CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il, 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING and HEATING 
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Hee 
Cross-section No. 3602 
Gate, Union Bonnet 


SMALLER, LIGHTER 
MORE COMPACT 
SMALL STEEL VALVES 
For small steel valves with big 
valve service features, see the 
Crane 600-pound line of gates, 
globes. angles, and checks in 
sizes from 14 to 2 in. — with 
screwed, flanged, or welding ends 

and with proved trim materials 
for your service needs. Look to 
Crane for valve values like this — 


made possible by Crane Co.'s un- 
matched facilities for quality mass 
production. Contact your nearest 


Crane outlet for full information. 


Everything from CRANE Yor every piping system 








It would be wonderful, wouldn’t it, if 
you could be at every prospect's elbow 
just after he finished reading your ad. 
Then you could direct him quickly to 
one of your dealers. 

Well, the ‘yellow pages’ of the tele- 
phone directory can do that job for 
you. They’re handy to every telephone 
..-1n homes, offices and stores. 

Let’s suppose you are using *Trade 
Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages.’ 
You can say in your newspaper and 


eeu 








Shortest distance to a sale... 


magazine advertising that your local 
dealers are listed in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of telephone directories. Then all your 
prospect has to do is reach for his 
telephone book. 

The ‘yellow pages’ tell him who 
sells your product... make it easier 
for him to buy... help shorten the 
distance to a sale. 

For more information, call your local 
telephone business office or see the 
latest issue of Standard Rate & Data. 





*Trade Mark Service means your brand 
name or trade-mark displayed over a 
list of your authorized dealers’ names 
and addresses in the ‘yellow pages,’ 
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PRODUCTION 


IN THE 





THIRTIES rocket men had to set up in back-country to test models. But . . . 











WAR CAME and the German V-2 proved the rocket is a terrible weapon. Now. . . 


Rockets Aim at Mass Output 


Manufacturers of rockets and rocket engines want to get 
on a production-line basis. Reaction Motors is close to the goal 


Rockets and their engines—once the 
hobby of attic tinkerers—have become a 
big but little publicized business in the 
U.S. 

Over the last few vears the Air Force 
and the Navy have poured millions of 
dollars into industry for rescarch and 
development on guided missiles and 
rocket planes l'oday, with the lion’s 
share of the experimental work behind 
them, the rocket companies are aiming 
at two goals: (1) to put their product on 
a production-line basis; and (2) to stay 
financially solvent while they do it. 

e One That Arrived—One of the com- 
panics that thinks it has just about 
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reached the goals is Reaction Motors, 
Inc., of Dover, N. J. Reaction, which 
makes liquid-propellant engines — fot 
rockets, has already had its powerplants 
used on several record-breaking aircraft 
and missiles. Among them: 

(1) Bell Aircraft’s X-1 plane that re 
cently topped the speed of sound “by 
several hundred miles per hour,” accord 
ing to Air Force officials. 

(2) The Navy’s Viking missile de 
signed by Glenn L. Martin Co. for 
flights over 2,250 m.p.h. and for alti- 
tudes up to 51 mi. 

(3) Douglas Aircraft’s Skyrocket, a 
plane similar to the Bell X-1, now 
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FOR yen! 


Dow Corning 200 Silicone Fluid Adds 
Years Of Life To Oil Burner Fan Motors 





Photo courtesy Breese Burners, Inc. 


Bearings of the BREESE DRAFBOOSTER oil 
furnace fan motor are lubricated with DC 
200 Silicone Fluid to give years of satisfac- 
tory maintenance-free service. 


Breese Burners, Inc., Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
monvufactures the Drafbooster, one of the 
best fan motors available for oil-fired fur- 
naces. Years of research and testing are 
incorporated into the design of this effi- 
cient unit and only high grade materials 
are used in its construction. Breese engi- 
neers learned, however, that in spite of 
well written instructions, few customers 
bothered to change oil each year. After 
two or three years’ use, the oil was so 
badly oxidized and carbonized that the 
entire unit had to be replaced. 

In 1944 Breese engineers obtained a sample 
of low viscosity 200 Silicone Fluid and 
subjected it to accelerated breakdown tests 
similar to those set up for testing thet 
mineral oils Breese had been using. 

M. D. Huston, Mgr. Sales Engineering for 
Breese, had this to say about the breakdown 
testing: ‘To our great surprise, the silicone 
fluid worked perfectly and showed no signs 
of oxidation or other deterioration. We 
immediately put Drafboosters containing 
DC 200 on lifetime field tests under the 
most severe operating conditions. A recent 
check of one unit which has been working 
since 1944 revealed the DC 200 Silicone 
Fluid is still just as good a lubricant as 
when it was put in. In August, 1948, we 
standardized on DC 200 Fluid for all our 
Drafboosters.’’ 

For more information about Dow Corning 
Silicones call our nearest branch office or 
write for our 32-page booklet 20-D8. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta + Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas 
los Angeles + New York 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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That is how a worker speaks of 
the little yellow ‘Budgit’ Elec- 
tric Hoist. It is his pal, for it 
makes his job so much easier by 
taking physical effort out of lift- 
ing whether it’s machines or 


undergoing Navy shakedowns on the 
West Coast. 

The fact that Reaction has been able 
to get its engines into these planes and 
missiles is a feather in its cap. For it’s 
one thing to build a rocket engine; but 
it’s another, much tougher, thing, to 
get the armed forces to accept it for 
flight in research ships. Besides Reac- 
tion, there are only a handful of other 
companies that have succeeded. Among 
them: M. W. Kellogg Co., Curtiss 
Wright Corp., and Aero Jet Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

e Complex Business—One of the main 
reasons why so few companies have 
entered the field is the complex nature 
of the business. It took Reaction the 
better part of 20 years to get where it is 
today. ‘The company’s roots, in a sense, 
go back to the time when Lovell 
Lawrence, now company _ president, 
John Shesta, director of research and 
engineering, and James H. Wyld, chief 


with rockets out of season was neither 
legal nor patriotic. 
e Conviction—Lawrence, Shesta, Wyld, 
and the late Dr. R. H. Goddard of 
Clark University were convinced that 
the liquid-propejlant rocket engine was 
a reliable motor that had definite prac- 
tical applications. ‘They figured that it 
could be used as an auxiliary power 
plant for assisted take-offs as well as a 
main powerplant for aircraft. By 1941, 
Lawrence, Shesta, and Wyld had_be- 
come so sure of their theories that, with 
the prompting of the Navy, they all 
left good jobs to form Reaction Motors, 
Inc., at Pompton Plains, N. J. The 
company set up research and manufac- 
turing facilities in a barn and went to 
work. Shortly afterwards, the Navy 
came up with some financial backing. 
The company’s first engine was a 
100-Ib. thrust regeneratively cooled 
model. From its success with the engine, 
the company got a Navy contract in 


machine parts on production, research engineer, were little more than February, 1942, for a series of liquid 
assembly, or inspection lines. Sunday hobbyists who wanted to see — propellant engines, ranging from 100-Ib. 
Production increases, costs de- what rocket propulsion could do. to 1,000-Ib. thrust. 

: aba As members of the American Rocket By 1946 the sides of the Pompton 
crease. By safeguarding the Society, the three worked on rocket Plains barn had begun to bulge. But 
worker from all danger of motors propelled by alcohol and liquid a bigger proving ground was hard to 
sprained backs, torn muscles or oxygen—fuels still in use today. To find. Even in a rural area the farmer 
ligaments, or a crippling rup- test their engines they had to start prep- just over the hill was likely to squawk 


arations weeks in advance. A test stand about the blast-like racket a rocket 


ture, the little yellow Budgit and equipment had to be hauled out of | engine can make. So Reaction asked 


is again his pal. town and set up in some remote spot in for, and got, permission to move to the 
. . . he countr Then when the time for | Navy’s ammunition depot at Lake Den 
By increasing production all the, country. oS ro I 
’ | 5 é : the run came one of the more daring mark, N. J. Now the company is get 
over a plant or factory, cowering members of the group would ignite the — ting ready again to shift part of its 
operating costs, reducing main- rocket with a blow torch; it would roar — organization into bigger quarters. ‘This 
tenance costs to a minimum, a off for a six-second or ten-second run time the move will be to Rockaway, 
little yellow ‘Budgit’ Hoist is a on a test block. After a few trials, the N. J. 
‘ ~ . ; American Rocket Society would pack @ Rough Road—Fven though Reaction 
pal to management as well as ‘ : 
' ai clibill -aaes in up and head for home—before the law has constantly expanded its research, 
the worker. Duadgits are com- rived. For a lot of people in those development, and production setups, 
: she: 
plete lifting units in themselves. lavs felt then that monkeving around it has had to travel over some rough 


Ready to use the moment 
they're unpacked, you simply 
hang them up, plug into the 
nearest electric socket, and use. 
Operating costs are trifling. 





Oxygen Check Valve 






Igniter Assembly 


Manifold Control Pressure Switch Fuel Check Valve 


Ignition Coil 





Why not prove how a ‘Bud- 
git’ could lower costs, increase 


producti mn byinstallingonenow? 
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250, 500, 1000, 2000 * f 
and ooo lbs. Prices 
tart at $119. Write 


for Bulletin No. 391. 


qq ‘BUDGIT” 
vere) Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Firing Chamber 
Oxygen Propellant Valve 
Fuel Propellant Valve 







Main Electric Receptacle 

















ROCKET ENGINE, built by Reaction, has four cylinders, a thrust of 6,000 Ib. 
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GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND © NEW ORLEANS 

LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 

IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES- 


OWENS COMPANY, 


LIMITEDe OTTAWA 


taking its pulse 


at 20,000 feet 


.-- the Sperry 


Engine Analyzer 


This flight engineer is taking the pulse of a 
Pan American Clippert 20,000 feet above 
the Atlantic...logging the performance of its 
complex power plant. Graph-like patterns on 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer* are giving him 
a continuous visual analysis of each engine. 
Any irregularity in engine performance is 
detected, located and identified at once... 
and precisely enough to isolate one from 
among the Stratocruiser’s 224 or the Constel- 
lation’s 144 spark plugs. 

@ When he lands, he hands the ground crew 
a complete work sheet specifying each spark 
plug, valve, magneto or other part in need 
of servicing. As a result, maintenance is fre- 
quently cut from hours to minutes. 

@ With its giant Stratocruiser and Constella- 
tion-type Clippers equipped with the engine 
Analyzer, Pan American estimates that up to 
60% of delays caused by power plant troubles 
can be eliminated. 

@ Airline operators can save thousands of 
dollars annually by supplanting trial-and- 
error trouble shooting with electronic trouble 
shooting which...reduces maintenance time, 
tightens departure schedules, lessens over-all 
passenger transit time and increases aircraft 
utilization. 

@ Pan American is the first airline to install 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer, the first com- 
plete instrument for commercial aircraft to 
isolate detailed engine difficulties . . . one of 
many Sperry products designed to aid com- 
mercial aviation. 


¢ Trademark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


*Engine Analyzer is manufactured 


under license from John E. Lindberg, Jr. 





financial ground. A steady diet of gov- 
emment contracts without sufficient 
initial working capital is sort of hand- 
to-mouth existence. For a while the 
company lived from contract to con- 
tract and barely made ends meet. 
Finally, in 1947, Reaction reached the 
point where it had to get financial 
and managerial aid—and fast. Again 
the Navy threw out a line. It helped 
get Laurance S. Rockefeller to invest in 
Reaction, and the company was refi 
nanced. It now has enough working 
capital to expand to handle twice its 
present backlog of orders. And earnings 
for 1948 improved decidedly over the 
lean years of 1946 and 1947. 

e Theory—The Reaction engines that 
power missiles and transonic_ piloted 
planes work on the same _ principles 
as a Fourth-of-July rocket. Both are 
based on Newton’s Third Law, which 
says that any force is opposed by an 
equal and opposite force. You can 
see how this applies to rockets by 
taking as an example the air in a toy 
balloon. Here force of compressed au 
expands the elastic rubber of the bal- 
loon. It’s a static or inert force; it 
doesn’t do any work. But when you 
open the nozzle and let go of the bal 
loon it will fly in the air for a couple 
seconds. The air inside the balloon 
is pressing against the sides in all di 
rections. When the nozzle is opened 
the air escapes from the balloon, and 
the nozzle’s restricted opening tends 
to increase the speed of the escaping 
air. The effect is to direct a stream of 





Ruggedly designed motor with triple 
7 thread worm gear reduction for vend 
t ing machines advertising displays 


air at a relatively high speed backward, 
and to thrust the balloon forward. 








Lamb 
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and similar applications. 


Ruggedness—a major factor in motor 
reliability—is assured in Lamb Elec- 
tric Motors because of their special 
engineering. 

Every Lamb Electric Motor is spe- 
cially designed for the product or 
device it is to drive. This means that 
both electrical and mechanical char- 
acteristics are engineered for the 
exact requirements of a specific 
application. 


pecial engineering, which among 
other advantages provides rugged- 
ness, is another reason why Lamb 
Electric Motors are powering more 
and more of America’s finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 





Rugged construction is a major fac- 
tor in the reliability of this motor 
widely used in the field of mech- 
anized equipment. 





Sturdy and reliable, explosion proof 
construction, helical geared fuel 
transfer pump motor. 


Elect 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 





e Application—Inside a rocket’s com- 
bustion chamber large amounts of fuel 
burn continuously, and generate gases. 
Ihe pressure built up forces! the gas 
out through the nozzle of the rocket 
at high velocities, thrusting the rocket 
forward. 

Present-day rockets, of course, are 
far from being as simple as_ their 
Fourth-of-July counterparts. As rocket 
engines have developed in the past 
vears, they have become increasingly 
complicated. Still, despite their com- 
plexity there are few moving parts to 
create friction and waste energy. 

e Mixing Problem—A_ rocket engine’s 
operating efficiency increases as its 
speed increases. ‘his is in’ marked 
contrast to the reciprocating engine’s 
waste of 80 gal. out of every 100 gal. 
of fuel. In practice, though, rocket 
engines have an efficiency-factor prob 
lem, too. Most of it stems from their 
need for both a fucl and an oxidizer, 
for you not only have to have a fuel 
(usually alcohol) to create the thrust, 
but you must also have some element 
or compound, called an oxidizer, to 
supply oxygen to ignite the fuel \ 
rocket engine doesn't depend upon the 
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“BOBBY, YOUR MIDDLE 


e ou’VE fallen into that mud hole so often, Bobby, that 
esti got to do something. When Daddy gets home, 
we'd better ask him to fill it in for keeps.” 

In businesses, too— large and small—it’s only common 
sense to eliminate accidents. 

One efficient way is to invest in Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s Compensation insurance. It not only covers payments 
to injured personnel, but provides expert help for any policy- 
holder in correcting the causes of accidents. As a result, em- 
ployes are helped to pursue their duties with less worry, 
they have greater confidence in you, they back you up with 


NAME MUST BE ‘MUD’=” 


the kind of help you need to do a real job. 


Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service — prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 
dend savings to policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 


Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 


y 


and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


ardwatre Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ROTO-CLONE 


_— flour dust into “dough” 











Bakery solves sanitation problem and 
reclaims 230 Ibs. of flour daily 


OMMERCIAL bakeries have a major maintenance 
_ problem. Air-borne flour dust coats equipment, 
floors and walls. Good sanitation practices dictate the 
removal of this dust immediately and it costs an aver- 
age bakery pleniy over a year’s time. 

And here’s how a Phoenix, Ariz., bakery solved the 
problem. At rear and center of the bakery you see an 
AAF Type D ROTO-CLONE* and Airmat Arrester. 
The ROTO-CLONE removes the flour dust as it is 
released at the blender, rounder, proofer, molding unit 
and pan conveyor. The flour dust is collected in a 
hopper beneath the ROTO-CLONE and the air is 
then exhausted through the Airmat Arrester for final 
cleaning before being recirculated to the workroom. 

Results—high sanitary standards maintained contin- 
uously at greatly reduced cost and 230 Ibs. of flour 
(formerly a total loss) are reclaimed daily. 

Dust is the enemy of all industry. Whether you make 
bread, chemicals, or castings, ROTO-CLONE dust 
control equipment can help you improve working 
standards and reduce maintenance costs. There’s a 
size and type to solve every problem. For complete in- 
formation, call your local AAF representative or write— 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


aed gokten Rol, is 


DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


*ROTO-CLONE ts the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of the American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., for various dust collectors of the dynamic precipitator and hydrostatic precipitator types. 





atmosphere for its oxygen.) The eff- 
ciency of the ignition depends upon 
split-second timing in the initial mix 
ing of oxidizer and fuel. 

e Fuels—One of the first problems 
early rocket engineers had to tackle 
was a choice between a liquid fuel and 
a solid fuel. Both had their advantages, 
but liquid fuels proved definitely easier 
to control and feed into the combus- 
tion chambers. 

Once it became popular practice 
to use liquid propellants for rocket 
engines, another search began, to find 
the most efficient fuels and oxidizers. 

The fuel part was fairly easy. Rocket 
engines, like the turbo-jet engines, 
aren’t too choosy about what they 
burn. Almost any high-energy com 
bustible ‘liquid like kerosene, gasoline, 
or alcohol will do the job. 

Finding the right oxidizer was a 
much tougher nut for rocket men to 
crack. ‘They finally hit upon liquid 
oxygen, even though it had many draw 


backs. Liquid oxvgen—called loxvgen 
or lox for short—is hard to handle and 
store; it boils at a temperature of 


—297F. And it is constantly in a state 
of vaporization; that is, it is always 
changing from a liquid to a gaseous 
state, although at a moderate rate. 
Despite the raft of special equipment 
needed to handle the liquid oxygen, 
rocket men in the U.S. felt its per 
formance made it the best oxidizer 
available. 

e Feed Systems—But once you find the 
tight fuel and oxidizer for your engin 
vou still have to work out a wav to 
feed them into a combustion chamber 
For several years the propellants were 
fed into the chamber under high pres 
sure. This was the simplest of fuel 
svstems. It required no working parts 
and there was little that could go 
wrong with a_pressure-fed fuel line 
But pressure feeding called for fuel 
tanks that would stand high pressures; 
and that meant tanks of heavy, high- 
strength matcrials. 

Later engineers turned to a pump 
driven fuel system. They found that, 
although a fuel pump also meant added 
weight, it didn’t mean as much extra 
heft as the tanks of a  pressure-fed 
engine 
e Turbo-Pumps—Once the 
driv fuel system caught on it dc 
velo: rapidly; today it is an integral 
part of the rocket. Heart of the sys 
tem is the turbo-pump which pushes 
the propellant into the combustion 
chamber. 

Reaction Motors has tned a num 
ber of wavs to run turbo-pumps for 
rocket fuel systems. One that is used 
consistently (on the big Viking Rock 
cts, for example) is based on German 
work with the V-2 and runs by chem 
ical reaction. Hydrogen peroxide is 
mixed with a manganese dioxide cata- 


pump 
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lyst to produce steam. The steam 
flows against the impeller blades of 
the turbine. The pumping mechan- 
ism, driven by the impeller, creates 
enough pressure to force the fuel into 
the combustion chamber of the engine. 
¢ Heat and Cooling—Another stumbling 
block for early rocket engineers was 
finding a metal (or a method of con- 
struction) that wouldn’t melt under the 
intense heat of the combustion cham- 
ber. When the engineers were unable 
to come up with any one metal that 
could take the beating, they turned their 
efforts to finding a way to cool the ma- 
terials they had. 

The crux of the cooling problem was 
to remove the heat from the sides of 
the combustion chamber as fast as the 
flame built it up. Early rocketeers in 
America and Germany tried any number 
of Rube Goldberg arrangements, but 
none of them ever worked out. In 1938 
James H. Wyld, Reaction’s chief re- 
search engineer, came up with what is 
called a regenerative rocket motor; it 
has since set the standard for cooling 
the cylinders of rocket engines. 
¢ Design—In Wyld’s engine, the pro- 
pellant does the cooling before it feeds 
into the mixing chamber for combus- 
tion. Basically, his combustion chamber 
consists of a tube held by spacers inside 
a larger tube. The space between the 
two tubes runs the full length of the 
rocket motor, from the mixing and com- 
bustion chambers at one end, to the 
nozzle of the rocket at the other. At 
the nozzle end, Wyld connected an 
inlet pipe, through which he fed one 
of the propellants. This way, the pro- 
pellant traveled to the mixing cham- 
ber through the full length of the space 
between the two tubes. 

Thus, the walls of the combustion 
chamber were surrounded by the pro- 
pellant which picks up the heat. The 
rate of transfer of the heat from the 
metal wall to the propellant was fast 
enough to keep the combustion cham- 
ber wall at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. 

With this cooling system the choice 

of a metal for the rocket was no longer 
much of a problem. The present alloy 
is made up mostly of stainless steel, 
with some aluminum and other metals 
added. 
e Advances—Rockets have come a long 
way from what they were in 1941. You 
can see that by comparing some of Re- 
action’s earlier models with the rocket 
engines it is turning out now. The big- 
gest is a 20,000-Ib. thrust motor for the 
Navy's Viking missile, a projectile simi- 
lar to the old German V-2, for upper 
air research. Power and speed have been 
intentionally held down on flights of the 
missile. But engineers have wound up 
with better control over the missile—and 
control in flight is one of their prime 
objectives. 
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THE WORLD 
WITH A RING 


arounp it...8Y FORT WAYNE! 


One billion, 588 million, 700 thousand square feet of paperboard 





—that’s the annual capacity of Fort Wayne’s four modern 
manufacturing plants. Cut this paperboard in a one-foot strip 


and you'll extend it 300,890 miles—around the earth 


twelve times with some left over! Make it into corrugated containers 
and you'll find why great American shippers turn to Fort Wayne 

for quantity production that satisfies their every need. 

And shippers know Fort Wayne delivers more than quantity. 
Through integration of its widespread plants and mills, 

Fort Wayne controls this huge capacity to produce . . . delivers 
unsurpassed product uniformity, completely controlled 


container quality for the busy world of shipping. 


we 
lle — PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Plante: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pitesburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wk: 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Afiliate: 
Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 
Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich. + Albany, N.Y. * Buffalo, N. Y. + Jamestown, N.Y. 
NewYork, N.Y * Rochester, N.Y + Syracuse, N.Y. + Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio * Columbus, Ohio * Dayton, Ohio + Lima, Ohio * Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind.* Washington, Ind.+ Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna.» Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How many 
ways are 
there 


to steal? 


F YOU THINK that tapping the till is still the 
] main way that businesses lose money 
through employee dishonesty, these typical 
cases from The Travelers files may open 
your eyes: 

{ night fireman in a woolen mill managed 
to “make” $4800 extra by tossing bolts of 
cloth out of the window, picking them up 
on the way home. 

{ shipping clerk in a bottling works stole 
$14,000 by diluting soft-drink syrup with 
water to make extra bottles of pop which he 
peddled from company trucks at night. 

{ paymaster on a construction project. far 
from his firm's home office. drew checks 
totaling $11,000 (payable to himself) on an 
operating checking account placed in his 
trust. 

Today. methods of dishonesty, as these 
cases indicate (and as any policeman can tell 
you), are limited only by the cleverness of 
the criminal mind. They're by no means 
confined to big businesses, and many times 


schemes for making away with funds are so 





involved that it takes a C.P.A. to find them 


out. 

Often amounts taken are enough to send 
a small business straight to the wall. 

What can you do to protect your business 
from such a crippling loss? 

The answer is as simple as it is inexpen- 
sive—Travelers Fidelity Insurance. You will 
be surprised at how little this form of pro- 
tection costs. 

Protect your business against the costly 
consequen¢es of human frailty now. Your 
Travelers agent or broker will explain just 
what you should have for your firm's re- 


quirements. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 











PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Latest in shale-oil research is an experi- 
mental refinery at the Bureau of Mines’ 
Rifle (Colo.) station (BW —Jun.11'49, 
p23). Uhe refinery, built by Refinery 
Engincering Co., supplements already 
built mining and retort installations; the 
new unit will handle 200 bbl. a day. 

a 
Dwindling iron-ore supplies — have 
spurred U.S. Steel to recover iron from 
waste. It plans five plants that will (1) 
process otherwise useless powdery iron 
ore from mines, and (2) recover iron 
from blast-furnace flue dust. Big Steel 
hopes to get an additional 2-million 
tons of ore cach year. 

a 
Electronic scale for weighing livestock 
at markets has been developed by the 
Agriculture Dept. The scale is accurate 
to within 5 Ib. on loads up to 16 tons 

a 
Diesel locomotives will be turned out in 
Canada by a new G.M. subsidiary, Gen 
eral Motors Diesel, Ltd. A plant under 
construction now at London, Ont., will 
turn out one locomotive a day 


° 
Designs for lab buildings and cquipment 
used in atomic-energy research will be 
investigated by Arthur I°. Burton, asso 


ciate engincer of the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. He has won a fellow- 
ship for that purpose from the American 
Institute of Architects 
Aeronautical turbine lab for the Navy 
Dept. near Trenton, N. J., will cost $22 
million. Giant blowers, supplied by 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., will simu 
late altitudes up to 65,000 ft.; temper- 
atures as low as —67F will be available 

2 
Finished steel parts are now being mass 
produced from stainless-steel powders by 
Amplex Mfg. Co., of Chrysler Corp. 
The parts can be impregnated with oil 
to climinate the need for lubrication. 

e 
A conveyor-belt plant is being built by 
B. I’. Goodrich at Akron at a cost of $5 
million. Stecl framework for the 150,- 
000-sq.-ft. building is already up. 

a 
High-frequency sound waves applicd to 
paints may climinate later need for stir- 
ring. From Sherwin-Williams experi 
ments, researchers think they may be 
able to get pigments and vehicles to 
hold together by treatment with sound 
Waves 

e 
A catalytic cracking plant costing $11- 
million will be opened in October by 
Standard Oil of Ohio. That's the first 
major step in Sohlio’s $30-million’ ex 
pansion program at its Lima refinery. 
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TIME-MASTER and MEMOBELT change all 
ideas about dictating machines! 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, with its 
plastic MEMOBELT, is a whole new con- 
ception, an entirely new kind of dictating 
machine. You just can’t compare it with 
any other dictating method or machine. 

The amazing TIME-MASTER 
caught the imagination of those 
never before used a dictating machine. 
Only 415" high and the size of a 
letterhead. the TIME-MASTER was made 
possible by a new and exclusive record- 
WEMOBELT, which 


and uni 


Ww ho 


ing medium, the 
records with amazing clarity 
formity. Five of them ean be mailed in 
a standard business envelope for 3¢. 
They are so inexpensive they can be 
discarded (or filed) after one use. 

Never before has any dictating ma- 
chine or recording medium oflered so 
quick, so easy, so inexpensive a means 
of getting your thinking on paper. If you 
ever hoped for a dictating machine so 
simple to operate, so engineered with 
safeguards that you virtually ean’t make 
a mistake, you've found it in the TIME- 
MASTER! 


TIME-MASTER simplicity, 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


MEMO- 


BELT clarity and the tiny new Magic- 
Ear have changed the psychology of 
secretaries about dictating machines. 
Your secretary will love TIME-MASTER 
because it helps get her work done faster 
and with less effort. 

Test the TIME-MASTER in your own 
office without any obligation except to 
yourself. Call your local Dictaphone rep- 
resentative or fill in the coupon, 





Only the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER offers all this: 


1. Streamlined 
high, letterhead size. 2. Uniformly 
clear recording and reproduction. 3. 
Uniform back-spacing, rapid place 
finding. 4. Simple, automatic, fool- 
prool operation. 5. Mailable, filable, 
expendable one-time-use MEMO- 
BELTS, lowest cost plastic medium. 
6. Nationwide service, Dictaphone 
dependability. 


beauty, only 414 


Dictaphone Corporation 


(1) Please send TIME-MASTER literature 


Your Name 


Dept.F 89, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
0 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 








Company — 


Street Addr 





City & Zone____________ State 
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FRED HARVEY RESTAURANTS 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. ® SHELL OIL CO., INC 


ILLE CORP. © DAN RIVER MILLS 


FAR-AIR® 
fae AR-AIR® Priveps 
“D air better Thei 
ws - Their 
: Tingbone- TIMP medi 
e om 
mm < SISN assures highe is 
Performance. more li 
> dirt 
Capacity, less 
OSS, €asier o) 
€asier Cleaning 
aol “antenance. The 
: ily Constructed for 
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avalon ere life and are 
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e and sizes for Sh 
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pp ICations. 


JOHNS 


FORD 


holding 
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and legs m 
are 


ong, 


ae | 
upon 4 ; 
Fart Company, Calif. 
Angeles 
BANK OF AMERICA 
A dE 
@ REXALL DRUG CO 
“Better by Farr 
FARR COMPANY 
Wanufacturing Engineers 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 





NEW PRODUCTS 

















Supersonic Generator 


General Electric Co.’s Special Prod- 
ucts Division has a generator for study 
ing the effects of ultrasonic energy on 
various materials and processes The de 
vice is for use in research laboratories 
of hospitals, schools, and industrial o1 
ganizations. 

The generator 


converts high-fre 


quency electrical power into high-fre- 
quency mechanical vibrations in_ the 
form of sound waves With a peak 


output of 250 acoustical watts, it has 
four vibration frequencies of 300, 
750, and 1,000 kc 

The console-enclosed generator con 
sists of a powcl supply unit and a trans 
ducer assembly Phe transducer is a 
quartz crystal set im the bottom of a 
transparent, oil-filled cylinder. Uhe gen 
erator sets the crystal in motion. ‘The 
crystal in turn transmits sound vibra 
tions te the oil 

Material to be tested is placed in a 
test tube or beaker and lowered into 
the oil-filled cylinder There it is di 
recthy exposed to the sound vibrations 
set up by the crystal 

Phe unit's power input is 
it 115 v. and 
@ Availability: 


Son 


500 watts 
50. eveles. 
immediate. 


Sub-Zero Service Metal 


Lebanon Steel Foundry has devel 
oped a cast ferrous alloy for service at 
operating temperatures as low as —423 
I. ‘The alloy’s tensile strength in sub- 
zero service is estimated at about 200, 
O00 p.S.1 

Ihe alloy, identified as Lebanon 
Grade 22, contains 19.50% chromium, 


9° nickel, and other alloying elements. 
The company thinks it has particular 








usefulness in the oil, chemical, and 
similar processing industries. It has al- 
ready been tried, for example, in the 
production of castings for liquid-oxygen 
pressure equipment. Lebanon Grade 
22 readily withstands liquid exygen’s 
high storage pressures and its —298I 
temperature. 

Parts made from the alloy can be 
cither gas- or clectric-welded without 
any subsequent heat treatments. ‘The 
company is at Lebanon, Pa. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Portable Measurer 


If you want to measure the thick- 
nesses of nonmagnetic coatings on iron 
and carbon-steel products, try the Lec- 
tromag, made by Lea Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. ‘The instrument measures 
coatings that are from 0.0002 in. to 
0.008 in. thick. For coatings more than 
0.001 in. thick its accuracy is plus or 
minus 10%; under 0.001 in., its accu 
racy 18 plus or minus 15% 

lo check the depth of a coating, you 
hold the instrument directly over the 
test sample. A movable slide mounted 
on the top of the instrument is ad 
justed until a warning signal indicates 
the nght setting for the thickness of the 
sample. A calibrated scale on the dé 
vice translates position directl 
into coating thickness 

laking an average of several readings 
; your result. 


y 


slide 


increases the accuracy of 


@ Availability: immediate. 


Show-Window Turntable 


A turntable for store-window displays 
has the advantages of small size and 
large load capacity 

Phe Model 200 can carry a load of 
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Neck-bender at £SS0 


The mast, boom and bullwheel vou see here are ob- 
viously built for heavy work. But if vou need a stiffleg 
ora barge derrick . .. or gin 
. American Hoist builds 


@ Standing where the camera stood, you would have 
to bend your neck back sharply to see the top of this 
tremendous guy derrick. It is one of three 200-tonners 
used in erecting the world’s largest fluid catalyst crack- 
ing plant for Standard Oil of New Jersey. All three 
were built by American Hoist and Derrick Company. 
Can vou imagine handling those mammoth, costly 
cracking towers with any derrick that might not hold 
its rated capacity load? Neither could the contractors. 
But they knew that any derrick bearing the “Amer- 
ican” nameplate will positively perform as rated. 


—— 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Established ISS1 


Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N. J. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK * PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 





.ora steel erector’s ... 
poles, or any special design van 
all of them. 

At American Hoist, industry finds the only complete 
line of engineered derricks made anywhere. Also—the 
widest experience in derrick design, and the largest fa- 
cilities for this specialized fabrication. May we send 
you literature describing American derricks? Mail the 
coupon be low. 


ee 
,) ; ; ‘ a 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. oe 

ST. PAUL |, MINNESOTA | 

@ Please send us literature on derricks. (We — | 

are particularly interested in_——— ——__ 
NAMIE | 
COMPANY — ig | 

| 

ADDRESS ‘ ie ie cate | 
City STATE | 
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BRUNING WHITEPRINTER « MODEL 21 






Send today for literature 
telling how 
you, too,can 
profit by 
using BW 
Copies. No 
obligation, 





RUNING 


__jor small 
copies 


at a surprisingly low cost! 


Here is a modern copying system. It reproduces 
office and plant records of all kinds exactly as 
they are...complete with signatures, date 
stamps, O.K.'s, and other notes. You lose no time 
cutting stencils, typing “masters,” making nega- 
tives, or proofreading. You copy directly from 
your original documents. There is no chance of 
transcription errors. You have your copies in a 
minute or less. 

The fast, clean BW Copying System produces 
sharp, black-on-white copies from anything 
typed, written in pencil or ink, drawn, or printed. 
Copies 42 inches wide are as easy to make as 
those the size of a postcard. Anyone can do it. 

Some firms have saved as much as $23,000 a 
year with a single Bruning Whiteprinter. Let us 
show you how the modern BW Copying System 
can save for you, too. There is no obligation. 





OTHER BRUNING PRODUCTS 
Drafting Machines + 
Sensitized Papers and 
Cloth + Tracing Papers « 
Erasing Machines « 
Drafting Room 
Furniture * Shide Rules « 
Surveying Instruments * 


and many others 


HITEPRINTERS 





CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
4702-34 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 


NEW YORK e NEWARK e¢ BOSTON e¢ PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO 
DETROIT « CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS « MILWAUKEE e KANSAS CITY, 
MO. e HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE 





about 500 Ibs. on its 12-in. diameter 
table. ‘This makes it strong cnough to 
hold refrigerators, stoves, and = similar 
items. Actually, the unit has a maxi- 
mum load rating of 1,000 Ib.—but the 
manufacturer doesn’t recommend con 
tinuous operation of the tabk 
such a load. 

A friction drive turns the table at a 
speed of 1 r.p.m. Built-in collector rings 
allow the showroom designer to connect 
lights to the items on display. ‘The stecl 
exterior has a light gray finish that 
blends with.most any color scheme 
The manufacturer is Macton Machinery 
Co., Inc., 217 Locust Ave., Port Ches 
ter, N. Y. 
© Availability: immediate, 


under 


Spillproof Swivel 


lip-overs of trailer trucks caused by 
sharp turns or jackknifing can be elim 
inated, says Holland Hitech Co., Hol 
land, Mich. ‘The Holland Apgar T'ifth 
Wheel does the trick 

Like a conventional swivel base, Fifth 
Wheel mounts on the back of a tractor 
truck to connect tractor and_ trailer 
\s the tractor turns, Fifth Wheel shifts 
the center of gravity of the load to the 
inside of the turn. The sharper the 
turn, the greater the offset of the load 
Vhis keeps the load upright at all 
times and makes the truck trailer more 
maneuverable 

An antijackknife stop on the unit 
permits a swivelling of 94 degrees. ‘The 
stop prevents contact between the tra 
tor and trailer when the maximum angle 
of turn is reached. 

The company says a truck adapted to 
lifth Wheel can be used with a trailer 
that hasn’t been converted. ‘To use one 
with the other, you have to cut two 
slots in the conventional-type swivel of 
either a tractor or a trailer This way 
there’s no problem in the gradual con- 
version of a fleet of trucks. 

@ Availability: immediate — for 
quantitics. 


small 


Mail Handler 


Commercial Controls Corp. has in- 
troduced an cnvelope-opener and a seal 
ing machine for faster mail-handling. 

The MultiOpener automatically 
opens and stacks thousands of envelopes 
an hour. ‘Vhe handling speed depends 
upon the size of envelopes and the 
ability of the operator. ‘The opener has 
a cutting adjustment with a dial setting 
for light, medium, or heavy cuts. A 
precision feed principle assures cutting 
the full length of the envelope edge 
without damaging the 
company says 

On the sealing machine, a patented 
water feed provides a uniform flow of 
water to the gummed envelope flap. 
‘The sealing blade on the machine seals 


contents, the 
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Air Reduction Co. 
Armour & Co. 
The Blanton Company 
Bureau of Mines, Dept. of Interior 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Delta Products Co. 
E. F. Drew & Co. 
Thomas A. Edison Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lookout Oil & Refining Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 
Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc. 
Wilson & Co. 








Judge our qualifications 
by the company we keep! 





Works speak louder than words, especially when 

we're talking gas processes and our ability to serve GAS PROCESSES DIVISION 
you well in that field. And probably the most con- 
vincing evidence of our qualifications is in the 
customers for whom we have done work. 


194,07, “aaa 


For instance, take hydrogen, one among varied 
Girdler interests in gas processes. *Hygirtol hydro- 
gen manufacturing plants have been or are being LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
put up by Girdler for the top-caliber companies 
named above. 





Designers, Engineers, and Constructors 


Employing improvements developed by Girdler 
of the hydrocarbon-steam reaction and hydrogen 
purification, these plants manufacture high-purity 
hydrogen at lower cost than any other commercial 
method. Designed, engineered, and constructed 
by Girdler, they illustrate Girdler’s complete serv- 
ice—service that has meant effectiveness with econ- 
omy for just about every major industry concerned 
with a gas or chemical process. 


For a comparative analysis of 
allcommercially feasible hydro- 
gen manufacturing methods, 
write for “‘Hydrogen,”’ Girdler’s 
authoritative, comprehensive, 
32-page booklet. 





If your business deals with any of the industrial 
gases, liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons, or organic 
compounds, you will find it pays to deal with 
Girdler for that new plant or improvements in 
the old. *HYGIRTOL isa trade mark of The Girdler Corporation, 
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Miss America’s 
favorite chair 


om are looking at the most widely used 
stenographic and clerical chair in the 
world. It has five adjustments so that it can 
be fitted to any individual, tall, short, thin or 
stout, and provide good seated posture. It is 
comfortable because its shaped seat and back 
are both cushioned with foam rubber. In the 
course of daily work it reduces fatigue. pro- 
motes health and improves morale. It is made 
of aluminum and will last indefinitely. Try 
this chair, No. 2123, for 10 days without cost 
or obligation. Write The General Fireproofing 


Company, Department 21, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Femeat in Melal Brusiness Furniture 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS BY 


=a 


: Chair iliustrated is Goodform No. 2123 














all standard-size envelopes without get- 
ting them dirty. 

Self-lubricating bearings in both ma 
chines give smooth, quict operation, 
while rubber feet hold them securely 
on the desk. Adjustable receiving hop 
pers handle different envelope sizes. [hic 
maker is at 1 Leighton Ave., Rochester 
2. Ne OS 


@ Availability: immediate. 


P. $. 


Sealed-beam headlight unit with a spe- 
cially designed bull’s-eye lens uses stray 
hight formerly wasted. Unreflected light 
from the bulb’s filament is picked up by 
prisms, then projected through the lens. 
This gives a driving beam of higher in 
tensity than conventional scaled-beam 
lights, savs Electric Auto-Lite Co 

Automatic change-over valve, made by 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., con- 
nects to two pressure tanks of carbonic 
gas. When one tank becomes empty the 
valve automatically switches over to the 
other full tank. ‘There are two modcls 
(1) for soda fountains, tap rooms, and 
bottling plants; (2) for use in drink dis 
pensers and places where space is lim 
ited. The company address is P.O. Box 
390, U.S. Highway 1, Newark, N. J 

Plastic covers for chain couplings have 
been developed by Morse Chain Co., a 
division of Borg-Warner Corp. Covers 
are molded of rag-filled phenolic plastic 
for maximum strength with minimum 
weight, provide sealed-in lubrication and 
protection for couplings. ‘The company 
is located at 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Polyvinyl plastic in strip form scals 
cracks at junctions of walls and bath 
tubs, washbowls, and shower stalls. Uhis 
prevents steam and water from dam 
aging walls and- woodwork. The B. | 
Goodrich-developed plastic is made into 
this strip form by KeHer Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


White sidewall tires optional of extra cost. 


Lhe most Beauti~ul BY for 


Qruving Ea / 


... because only Chevrolet 








Veue All the work of driving engineering advance found only in 
brings you new Center-Point a is out the wide, wide Chevrolet and more expensive auto- 
Steering at lowest cost! windows, and all the fun of driving mobiles. 

FP ee, is yours, when you own a Chevrolet 
—the most beautiful buy of all! And starting, braking and parking 
_ this car are every bit as simple, 
You'll hardly belie, e any car could every bit as convenient! 

be guided so easily ... in traffic, on 

all types of roads, on curves and Yes, indeed, Chevrolet is the most 

hills . . . and with such complete beautiful buy for driving-ease ... and 

absence of “steering-wheel jitters” for styling, riding-ease, and efficient 
and driver fatigue, even after hours performance, as well . . . because it 
at the wheel. Driving your Chevrolet alone brings you Body by Fisher, 
is 0 effortless that it seems to obey Center-Point Design, a Valve-in- 
an impulse of your mind, thanks to Head engine and other advantages of 
new Center-Point Steering, a vital highest priced cars—aill at lowest cost. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST FOR QUALITY AMERICA’S CHOICE 
AT LOWEST COST \ FOR !8 YEARS 
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Many manufacturers will agree with this 
engineer. They, too, have found a Hackney 
Deep Drawn Shape or Shell the solution 
to their engineering problems. By using 
such a part they have given their products: 
1) greater strength; 2) decreased over- 
all weight; 3) elimination of expensive 
machining operations; 4) faster 
production; 5) greater durability; 6) 
improved appearance; 7) lower costs; 
and 8) a combination of these and 
other important advantages. 
BUT THAT'S NOT ALL! Pressed Steel Tank 
Company has a large assortment of tools 
offering customers unique advantages, and 
is in an especially favorable position to 
handle quantity production of parts. We 
work in a wide variety of metals, and have 
made Seamless Shapes and Shells with 
capacities as small as 1 qt. and as large as 
110 gal. 

If you have a problem that might be 
solved by a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape 
or Shell, why not see if our knowledge and 
over 45 years’ experience can help you? 
Send blueprints and data—no obligation. 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 


Seamless Flanged Shell—14 
in. dia., 16 in. high. For use 
@s pressure reservoir. 





Case for Oil Submerged Cire 
cuit Breaker—I11 in. diay 
26 in. bigh. 





Water Tank—in sizes to 60 
gal. capacity. For use on con- 
crete mixers and pavers. 


Main office and plant: 1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. * 1397 Vanderbilt 
Concourse Building, New York 17, N.Y. * 207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio + 208 South LaSalle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4, Ill. « 555 Roosevelt 


Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





READERS REPORT: 











SPACIOUS AIRCRAFT PLANT near Dal- 


las now has two postwar occupants 


One Big Plant for Two 


Sirs: 

I'he picture accompanying the letter 
you published from Chance Vought Air- 
craft was captioned: “This spacious 
plant near Dallas is now occupied by 
Chance Vought Aircraft. It once housed 
North American Aviation” [BW —Jul. 
23'49 p42). 

Actually the photograph shows the 
entire former North American facility, 
of which Chance Vought occupies only 
the B-plant, the B-hangar, and half of 
the drophammer building. The A-plant, 
A-hangar, and other half of the drop- 
hammer building are occupied — by 
Texas Enginecring @ Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Far from having been dispossessed as 
suggested by the July 23 caption, 
T'EMCO is enjoving the best vear in its 
historv. 

With a pa roll of over 2,000, 
TEMCO is Dallas’ second largest em 
plover, being exceeded only by Chance 
Vought in number of employees. 

SYDNEY CARTER 
PEXAS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO., 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Fluorescent Lighting 
Sirs: 

Your article on hot- vs. cold-cathode 
fluorescent lamps points up in a graphic 
and interesting wav the situation facing 
the industry today {BW —Mlav25'49, 
p31]. However, we feel that it tells only 
half of a good story, and that the data 
given on cold cathode should be cor- 
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Post War Installations of 
C-E STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
Completed or now in process for 


West North Central, Mountain 
and Pacific States 


CENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


Central Arizona Steam Electric Station 


1OWA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Des Moines Power Station No. 2 
1OWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Maynard Station 
KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Grand Avenue Station 
Hawthorn Steam Electric Station 
KANSAS GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Ripley Steam Electric Station 
THE KANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Hutchinson Power Station 
Riverside Station 
Tecumseh Power Station 
MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Mexico Power Plant 
M!SSOURI UTILITIES COMPANY 
Oran Station 
NEBRASKA POWER COMPANY 
South Omaha Steam Electric Station 
NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 
Black Dog Steam Station 
NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Mitchell Power Station 
THE OTTER TAIL POWER COMPANY 
Devil's Lake, N. D. 
Hoot Lake Station 
Jamestown, N. D. 
Ortonville, Minn. 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Contra Costa Steam Plant 
SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Clovis, N. M. 
WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Concordia, Kansas 
Dodge City Power Station 





“I don’t know how they do it” was the 
remark attributed to a top Government 
official in commenting recently on the 
amazing achievement of privately- 
owned utilities. Barred by war-time re- 
stricuons from normal expansion of 
generating capacity during the war 
years, the utilities have not only kept 
pace with rapidly mounting post-war 
requirements but at the same time have 
carried through a program which by 
1951 will have increased total utility 
capacity by 50 per cent. In other words, 
the capacity added in a period of six 
years will be equivalent to half that 
attained in the preceding 60-year his- 
tory of the electrical industry. 
Truly it may be said that no 
accomplishment in the annals 
of American industry exceeds 
in magnitude or importance 
this post-war achievement of 
our privately owned utilities 

Almost equally noteworthy 
is the fact that the average 
price of a kilowatt-hour the 


COMBUSTION 





West North Central, Mountain and Pacific States 
spend $1,818,000,09¢ 
for new power © 





















country over in 1948 was less than in 
any preceding year. Even with the mod- 
erate increases recently put into effect 
or now pending, electricity will still be 
priced at less than pre-war figures —a 
statement that can be made with respect 
to no other important commodity. Thus 
it is that electricity continues to be 
America’s greatest bargain. 

Typical of the vast power expansion 
now in process throughout the nation 
is the program of the West North Cen- 
tral, Mountain and Pacific States. By 
the end of 1949 this region will have 
spent nearly two billion dollars for new 
generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. 

In this area, as in others, 
Combustion has played a 
major role in supplying steam 
generating units for new power 
projects—having been selected 
to furnish units that will serv- 
ice turbine generators with a 
combined capacity of more 
than 800,000 kilowatts. 6-333 


SUPERHEATER, INC. 


A Merger of Combustioh Engineering Company, Inc. and The Superheater Company 


200 Madison Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 














OZALID copies 


save time, money, labor! 


1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 


2. Translucent originals will TT ee 
« Lo 
eliminate any iatermediate steps. a 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... i: 
te ? 


no special “masters,” no time-de- 





laying machine set-up. Stationers i wee <8 rs a 
and printers will help you save eae ©. 
bs 4 cae - -* ~ & 
time and money by supplying all a. ae 
ae < = 
business forms (even file cards, i a * oe 
business-reply cards and letter- a 


heads) on translucent stock, now. 


3. Imagine asking for “ten copies 
in three minutes”... and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 








——— 
——— a 
—— 


ere DEPT. NO. 99 


’ 
om ‘ Cay ee OZALID Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The 


= 

| 

| 

‘ 

| Simplest Business System”... geody wer 

\ ing use of translucent papers anc Lé 

| Streamliner. 
A Division of | 
| , 
| 
\ 
| 
1 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality!” 


Name 


Company 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
Position ___— | 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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Address a ae aad 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





rected with news of the latest develop- 
ments. 

lo bring you up to date, let's start 
with a fairly recent installation (the one 
shown in your photograph was put in 
about eight vears ago, and is performing 
beautifully with very little mainte- 
nance): 

As concerns cost, the over-all cost of 
packaged cold cathode, in which a single 
transformer lights one, two, or four 
lamps, and series cold-cathode installa- 
tion, in which one large transformer 
lights as many as 12 eight-foot lamps 
arranged in a chain with no wiring be- 
tween): compares favorably with any 
similar hot-cathode installation. 

Next, the difference in efficiency be- 
tween hot and cold cathode of the same 
size 1s due to difference in energy con- 
sumed at the electrodes (ends of lamps) 
and this difference is only of the order 
of 5%. 

Other points which were not men- 
tioned: 

Cold-cathode lamps are low-bright- 
ness sources which can be used for al 
most all conditions without shields to 
reduce glare 

Cold-cathode lamps can be dimmed 

The life of cold cathode is rated con 
servatively at 10,000 hours, although 
installations have been operating for 
more than 20,000 hours without lamp 
replacements. This means that for nor 
mal operation, cold-cathode lamps need 
be replaced onlv once every five vears 

B. I’. GREENE 
PLUORESCENT LIGHTING ASSN.,, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Cold cathode is definitely in the 
mass-production field now Pagkage 
units with standard lamps have been in- 
stalled in many places. For example, 
Baltimore schools have approximately 
4,000 cold-cathode lamps in service ; 

EuGENE S. WEsT 
CHIEF ENGINEER, 
CATHO-LITE. CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sirs: 

The picture vou published in 
vour excellent article inferentially 1s 
credited to the Luminad Corp., San 
Diego. This is a picture of a cold- 
cathode installation made by us for 
Webster-Brinklev Co., Scattle, in 1940. 

G. K. Coms1ock 
PRESIDENT, 
ELECIRICAL PRODUCTS CONSOLIDATED, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sirs: 

... Exception is taken to the article 
as published. 

Referring to transformers, the article 
savs: “The hot |cathode) needs them to 
step up or step down the 120-v. circuits 
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& 
ds linings to 


An adhesive does it! 


Most people never dreamed of cementing together 
some of the things that are now being joined with 
Armstrong's Adhesives. On this page, for example, 
are pictured a few of the varied uses to which 
modern adhesives can be put. Other applications, 
equally stirring to the imagination, will come as 
fast as industry discovers the remarkable results 
that can be achieved with the right adhesives. 

















There may be a place in your business where an 






adhesive can help improve your product or lower 
production costs, If you have ideas or questions 
aimed in this direction, well gladly explore 








them with you at your request. 

Call on us even if what you'd like to do seems 
far-fetched. Armstrong chemists have some inter- 
esting things up their scientific sleeves, as a 
glance through their notebooks would prove. One 
of their adhesive inspirations may open the way 











to the improvements or economies you are seeking, 
Call or write the Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial 
Adhesives Dept., 4908 Reservoir St., Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Available for sale to export markets. 











auto brake shoes 





ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES © 





= 
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Here's a way to 
Multiply Production 


with out Before you incur heavy fixed 


° , charges for a permanent in- 
1) BT Nn a 1] p l] | ly | ll C f p a S | l] g crease in your production ca- 
pacity, we suggest you investi- 
F q 0 F l ty gate the Taft-Peirce Contract 

Service Division. 
Figuratively speaking, you can 
drop this complete organiza- 
tion — capable of handling all 
your production overloads — 
right into your manufacturing picture. Immediately any part, or 


all, of 1500 machine tools and 400,000 square feet of floor space 
will be added to your own production facilities. 





And you'll get your products, or parts, right—and right on schedule 
— for we are specialists both in job shop work and mass produc- 
tion. Whatever you may name — from typewriters to differential 
analyzers, from food machinery to grinders — we have had some 
part in its design and production. 

For a fast tour of Taft-Peirce, via the picture route, write for your 
copy of the illustrated booklet “Take It To Taft-Peirce.” The 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing — 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 











to meet the requirements of the partic- 
ular lamp; cold lamps rely on transform- 
ers to build up ‘voltage to a range of 
600 v.-15,000 v. per circuit that they 
use to operate.” The fact is that both 
types use transformers to step.down the 
amperage, and both types use the trans 
formers to step up the voltage. The cold 
cathode reduces the amperage to about 
one-third of that used by the hot cath 
ode. It increases the voltage by about 
150-200 volts per lamp. It is only in a 
chain or series installation that the 
higher voltages are used, as for example, 
when 12 lamps are run in such a chain 
series, the voltage is then raised to 12,- 
000 volts. Since cold-cathode transform- 
ers are mid-point grounded, the maxi 
mum voltage to ground from a 12,000 
volt transformer is only 6,000 volts top. 

The article savs that “most makers of 
cold-cathode lamps have had tough sled- 
ding lately.’ They have always had 
“tough sledding,” but cold cathode has 
not suffered any more than any’ other 
industry in the current ‘‘disinflation” 
period. The industry at large has shown 
a tremendous advance since the end of 
the war. 

The article savs that cold cathode 
“lights at only 150C, compared with 
950C for the hot-cathode lamp.” This 
is inaccurate. Cold cathode lights at any 
temperature from sub-zero up, whereas 
hot cathode definitely requires a temper 
ature of approximately 950C in the 
cathode to light. It would have been 
correct to say that cold cathode oper 
ates with its cathode at about 150C, 
whereas hot cathode operates with its 
cathode at about 950C. 

The article is biased because it gives 
the usual specific boosts, by name, for 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Sylvania Electric Products. The article 
winds up bv telling where the “big op- 
erators’” recommend the use of cold 
cathode. It does not mention where 
we think hot cathode should be used. 
It states that Sylvania has ‘‘said this 
week that it had upped the life of its 
hot-cathode tubes to 7,500 hours.” 
Cold-cathode lamps have operated at 
satisfactory efficiencies in some cases for 
as long as 29,000 hours. 

Vicror H. Topp 
PRESIDENT, 
SWEDISH IRON & STEEL CORP., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@We checked the experts. Before the 
article was published, the subject was 
very thoroughly discussed with hot-cath 
ode, cold-cathode, and independent 
lighting authoritics 

We cannot agree that BUSINESS WEEK 
was biased in the lighting story. If we 
were biased in favor of hot-cathode peo 
ple, we would not even have attempted 
to write about the cold-cathode compe- 
tition. Many industrial and trade papers 
sidestep the direct issue. We did not. 
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Textile Upswing Begins 
The textile trade is sure that it will recover half or more 


of the production it has dropped since 1948. Wooiens, the last to 
be hit by the slump, are the first to snap back. 


I'extiles have made the turn. That’s 

the phrase going the rounds of the cloth 
and garment trade. August will prob 
ably show the first over-all advance in 
textile output since the downtrend set 
in almost a year ago (charts). 
e T'wo-Thirds Recovery?—How much 
ground will textiles recover? About a 
half or two-thirds of the production 
they lost this year from 1945 levels is 
the betting in the trade. ‘That will de- 
pend in part, of course, on what hap- 
pens to business in general. And there 
are some textile men who think that 
the industry won’t get back to its 
previous heights until soft goods reclaim 
the share of the consumer's dollar they 
have lost to automobiles, home con- 
struction, and house furnishings. 

For evidence of the current turn- 
about, however, the trade points to 
these happenings: 

American Woolen Co.’s_ cxpected 
price slash late last month (BW —Jul.30 
'49,p24) brought apparel men_ back 
into the fabric market. They are shop- 
ping for cloth that will go into their 
1950 spring lines. 

New York’s Worth Street felt a 
strong outburst of demand for a wide 
variety of cotton goods last week. That 
includes heavy bookings for sheetings 
and print cloths over the months ahead. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. doubled pro- 
duction of knitted underwear fabric 
last week at its Covington (Va.) plant. 

These signs—and a host of similar 
ones—have just about convinced the tex- 
tile makers that they're through the 
worst part of their readjustment. 

e Better Than Usual—Actually, textile 
markets usually pick up at this time 
of vear. Prewar, this seasonal recovery 
took place as manufacturers turned out 
more goods to meet expanding autumn 
retail sales. But this pickup is more 
than a seasonal upturn. 

e Inventory Drain—Here’s what has 
been happening in the last six months 
to perk up current demand. Cloth pro- 
duction and prices have been falling 
while retail consumption of textiles has 
been holding fairly steady. 

Dollar retail sales of apparel and tex- 
tiles, for example, have been running 
only about 5% below 1948 levels. Prices 
have fallen enough since a year ago 


(charts, page 52, page 54) to account 
for that. The price cuts showed in the 
rcappearance of special clearances, more 
goods in low-end lines, improved quality 
without increased price. ‘That means 
that the actual volume of textiles con- 
sumed has been just about the same as 
last vear—maybe even a trifle larger. And 
with textile production anywhere from 
15% to 30% than last year, it 
means that inventories have been used 
up all along the distribution chain. 
Converters, apparel makers, and _re- 
tailers can’t live on inventory forever. 
So now, continuing demand for textile 
products at retail is producing orders at 
almost every level of the industry. 
e Differing Patterns—No two branches 
of the variegated industry have followed 
exactly the same pattern in recent 
months. In a few lines, as a matter of 
fact, output is still on the decline. 


1. Wool 


Textile output staged an upturn first 
in the wool industry. And _ ironically 
enough, this industry’s prices were the 
last of the three major branches of tex 
tiles—wool, cotton, ravon—to turn down. 

Wool cloth output hit a low point 
last April; at that time it was 50% 
under April, 1948. By midyear, pro- 
duction had come back somewhat from 
the second-quarter lows (mainly on the 
strength of demand from women’s wear 
makers), but much of the pickup was 
merely seasonal. 

Then came American Woolen’s price 


k IWCT 


cuts (averaging about 10%) in cloth for 


both women’s and men’s wear. The 
company gave two reasons for the cuts: 
(1) lower raw-wool prices, and (2) a 
desire to stimulate demand. 
@ Raw-Wool Prices—Prices of wool 
goods had made virtually no retreat un 
til American Woolen’s announcement 
—despite heavy dumping of excess mert- 
chandise in secondary markets earlier 
this year. Raw-wool prices have been 
partly responsible: although the lower 
grades have declined in price, finer 
wools for use in worsteds have held up 
pretty well. World demand (some of 
it from Russia) for the fine wools has 
been strong. 

But don’t expect men’s wear prices 
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Now Available to ALL 


LOW COST 
DICTATION 


with this Webster-Chicago 
Dictation Wire Recorder 


Because it is a wire recorder, the 
Webster-Chicago Model 18 gives 
you all these combined advan- 
tages found in no other dictation 
equipment: 

® LOW INITIAL COST—and only one 
piece of equipment to buy. 

LOW OPERATING COST — magnetic 
wire can be used over and over. 
EASY TO USE—dictate and transcribe 
with the same unit! 

EASILY PORTABLE—small—barely 
larger than a desk-type file basket! 
NATURAL VOICE PLAYBACK—built-in 
playback speaker (headset may also 
be used). 

FLEXIBLE—records general dicta- 
tion, meetings (with many voices), 
reports, speech rehearsals. 

FOOT CONTROLLED—leaves hands 
free. 


The WEBSTER-CHICAGO Model 18 
Wire Recorder is the answer to low 
cost dictation for thousands of busi- 
nessmen and professional men. Now 
everyone can afford it. 









ONLY 


RHI 


(West of 
Rockies, $137) 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Quality Manufacturers for More Than 35 Years 


Mail this coupon now for full details 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 


Be 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO— Dept. 18— 2C 

5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
Send me complete information about the 
Model 18 Wire Recorder for LOW COST 
DICTATION. 





Name 
Address. 


ee |” ee 
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to take a dip because of the American 
Woolen cut. Men’s wear makers have 
already discounted most of the effects 
of the decrease. 
@ Clearances—Demand for men’s clothes 
first began to dry up a little over a year 
ago. First sign was the rash of special 
clearances, particularly in the low-price 
brackets, that broke out last winter. 
These price cuts rested solely on the 
shoulders of the retailers, who narrowed 
margins and made special purchases of 
distressed merchandise to cut prices to 
the level of customers’ pocketbooks. 
The next move came from the manu- 
facturers. ‘They saw that, in order to 
sell their men’s wear to the stores, they 
would have to trim next spring’s prices. 
So they clipped off about $2 to $5 a 
garment. Then American Woolen cut 
wool prices; that made the retailers think 
that there might be additional cuts in 
men’s wear for 1950. The manufac- 
turers are telling them, however, that 
they can’t cut much farther: The latest 
reduction in cloth allows only $1 to 
$2 leeway in the price of retail clothes. 
It’s a pretty good guess, though, that 
both manufacturer and retailer will find 
a way to trim prices—at least a little— 
if the goods don’t move. 
e Inventories—However, while the new 
price cut won't stimulate a big expan- 
sion in apparel sales, consumption of in- 
ventory in the last six months has paved 
the way for a pickup in manufacturing. 
Dollar sales of men’s clothes have fallen 
only 5% to 10% behind 1948, and 
markdowns and clearances account for 
most of that decline. But production 
of woolen suits, coats, trousers, and 
other garments was off 25% in the first 
quarter. And output of woolen fabric 
for men’s clothes slid off a full one- 
third late in 1948 and in early 1949 
Plainly, then, inventories were used 
up all along the line: Cutters and mid- 
dlemen got rid of excess cloth stocks 
to make suits and coats. And clothiers 
and retailers sold off much of their ap- 
parel inventories to retail customers. 
But in spite of the recent price 
slashes, not evervone is happy. A good 
many garment cutters are still not satis- 
fied that wool cloth prices have hit the 
bottom. 


Il. Rayon 


Rayon manufacturers—both weavers 
and yarn makers—stand the best chance 
of regaining their 1948 production 
peaks. There are a couple of reasons: 
(1) their markets are relatively stable, 
and (2) rayon is gaining in competitive 
use with other textiles. This year’s dip 
in output, incidentally, was the first 
since before the war (BW —Mar.12, 
'49,p76). Until this year, output rose 
just as fast as new capacity came into 
operation. 

What’s more, rayon’s bottom really 


Date: Sureov of Labor Statistics. 
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wasn't very low. Output of 100% fila- 
ment yarn dipped about one-fourth. 
Weavers curtailed operations less than 
that, meanwhile consuming their own 
yarn stocks. And makers of rayon gar- 
ments barely cut back at all. 

One rayon product, tire yarn, hit new 
peaks—at the expense of cotton. And 
rayon made new gains over both cotton 
and wool in men’s summer apparel. 
Now rayon is set to invade the heavy- 
weight clothing field. 

Rayon prices have dropped betwcen 
25% and 40% since last fall, but they 
have firmed up in the last 30 days. 
Some fabrics are even reported -selling 
in secondary markets at premiums above 
mill prices. That shows that consider- 
able demand has revived from the dress, 
underwear, and other trades. Yarn 
prices, however, have been cut back 
only to 10% (late this spring) 
and rayon still enjoys a competitive 
price advantage over cotton yarns. 

(Use of nylon for cloth, incidentally, 
is growing by leaps and bounds. ‘This 
vear it’s some 50% over last. But there’s 
still only about 5% as much nylon 
cloth produced as rayon.) . 


5% 


Ill. Cotton 


Cotton goods markets didn’t feel the 
turn until a couple of weeks ago. For 
example, it was only on the last trad- 
ing day in July that print cloth rose 
fractionally after weeks of price stability 
Fractional advances have been made 
on other types of cotton fabrics in the 
last few weeks. 

e Prices—Cotton price averages hit the 
bottom at midvear, after a slight slide 
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Sinews of Du Pont “Cordura” yarn 
pack strength into conveyor belts 
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at low cost to many other 


industrial products, too! 


A conveyor belt made with Du Pont 
Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon is light 
in weight. It “troughs” well so that it can 
be fully loaded. And it has the strength to 
carry heavy loads... resist flexing and 
impacts. 

Because of their light weight, portable 
conveyor belts sinewed with “Cordura” 
are easier to set up and work with. And 
“Cordura” provides the necessary tensile 
strength for long-lift, fixed installation 
belts that eliminate costly transfers. 

This man-made fiber is made up of con- 
tinuous filaments—no short pieces to pull 
apart under strain. “Cordura” also has 
unvarying uniformity. 

The economy of “Cordura” yarn has 
been proved in tires, hose and V-belts. It 
makes a thinner, stronger, more durable 
strength section. And raw material costs 
can be reduced—because so much less 
“Cordura” is needed to attain a desired 


strength. 


"nec. U. S. PAT. OFF. 









Let us help YOU profit with “Cordura” 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, 
and usually more economical, “Cordura” is a yarn you 
can’t afford to overlook. Perhaps the use described 
above suggests still another application to you. Write us 
about it...and tell us if you need data on the perform- 
ance of this yarn under unusual operating conditions. 
We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of the appli- 
cation you have in mind, along with other helpful in- 
formation. Write Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come...look to DU PONT 


Rte. 0.5. Pat. OFF 
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TILE PIPE 
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(Or if we don’t, we’ll make it!) Bauer & Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes save 
money every day for hundreds of industries. Through cutting production costs, 
saving labor and materials, these ‘Specific Tapes for Specific Uses’’ have helped 
make better products—from refrigerators to electric motors, from airplanes to 
crude oil. Actual savings with tape range from 5 to 85% over conventional 
materials, depending on the application. Whatever your product, Industrial 
Adhesive Tapes may improve it, save you money, speed production. Write 
Dept. 7-8 today for our free catalog. 


Products of 


(BAUER & BLACK) _ 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


Production Short Cuts to Reduce Costs e Research ta Speed and Improve Methods 
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during late spring. ‘That bottom de- 
pends mainly on the price of raw cot 
ton (which makes up about 50% of 
fabric’s costs), and the price of cotton 
sits on a government price support. 
That has kept raw fiber prices fairly 
steady at 32¢ to 33¢ all this vear 

Raw material costs aren’t likely to 
dip, because the new support for the 
next crop year will sustain much the 
same level. Moreover, wage costs have 
been holding fairly steady, and by 
now mill margins have been trimmed 
very fine. 
e Production—Cotton-cloth production, 
which has been climbing for about 
three weeks, will probably go even 
higher by year end. But it’s not apt to 
set any records or beat last year. One 
reason: Foreign markets, which ab 
sorbed some 15% of total U.S. output 
in 1947, half that much in 1948, are 
continually being trimmed by the world 
dollar shortage 

Another reason: Part of carly 1948's 
production went into inventory build- 
ing. But no one is very anxious to in- 
crease stocks substantially now 

These limiting factors don’t worry 
the mill men too badly. They're glad 
just to be getting back to a five-day, 
two-shift schedule after a long period 
of curtailed operations. 


IV. Women’s Wear 


Women’s wear lines have done much 
better—both production- and_saleswise 
—than men’s wear this year. Retail 
sales have dipped less than 5% in dol- 
lars from 1948 figures. And _ since 
prices are down more than that, you 
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Of course, you know thae“Aan obsolete machine, even with its low 


ally costs more to run than a new one. Your 






carrying charges, 
ably knows that, too; but it won't hurt to remind 





treasurer 







him thet the best time to replace old machines is before they are 
npletely amortized on the books. For, an automatic five years 
old is dangerously below today’s Acme-Gridley production 
standards. 

If you have seen new Acme-Gridley Automatics in action, you 
know that doubled production is not uncommon. Maybe we 
could help you prove this point for your treasurer—by placing 
in your hands more case histories of the actual experiences of 
some of our customers—-down-to-earth records of dollars saved 
with new Acme-Gridley Automatics. Here’s a typical example: 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR TREASURER WANTS PROOF 


AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED and roll, and at the center of the slide. Positive cam 
MACHINE—2” RB-6 Spindle Acme-Gridley Automatic control is insured and excessive linkage is avoided. 
PART TURNED— Steel Eccentric Bushing Moreover. there are fewer parts to wear. 

Generous open space around the slides gives more 
MACHINING TIME- -17!, seconds. for 15 operations i . . 
chip clearance, and more efficient’ operating con- 
FORMER METHOD. Blank out on automatic. then, on venience, through greater accessibility to tools —all 


second machine, finish eccentric shoulders, in- ‘ 
factors that insure accuracy, 


ternal recess and gouge O.D. 
increased production and 


PRODUCTION INCREASE. 300% l 
ower costs, 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON 


THE ACME-GRIDLEY CROSS SLIDE is rigidly 
supported, low in the frame, without overhang, and 
has easily adjustable gibs on hardened steel ways. This 


design provides direct contact between the drum cam 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 





ine is expensive 
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We appreciate 
your visits .. 
and we woul d 
like to show you 

.. and your friends... that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 
soon 


Skirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





)K tanoma CITY, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. ; 
600 rooms from $3.50! { 
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can seé that unit volume is actually 
higher than last year. 

e Coats and Suits—The coat and suit 
division has made the best showing so 
far this year. Its retail volume has 
topped year-ago dollar totals. That 
was because many women were still 
catching up on the “new look” in 
these more costly parts of their ward- 
robes; they couldn’t afford complete 
new outfits all at once last year. Store 
men offered them other enticements, 
too, in the form of lower prices and 
lower-priced lines. 

Note, however, that output of wool 
cloth for women’s wear was off 15% 
to 20% in the first half of 1949. That 
makes it pretty clear that garment man- 
ufacturers have been living off inven- 
tories. And that means increased cloth 
production from now on. 

e Future Volume—But the coat and 
suit trade is not overly bullish about 
coming volume. One reason is that 
the “new look” stimulus is wearing off. 
Also, prices have been trimmed a lot 
already. So garment output will do 
well to match last year’s, which was 
high, though not up to the 1946 peak. 

Dress sales at retail have lagged 5% 
to 10% behind 1948 in dollars. But 
with prices down, actual production has 
run just about equal to last year’s, 
which was up from 1947 but “down 
from 1946. Mills cut rayon cloth pro- 
duction for dresses, however, while cut- 
ters and middlemen used up heavy 
stocks on hand. 


V. Postwar Market 


Textile men have been arguing for 
months that simple comparisons of 
production, population, and income 
with normal prewar levels all point 
to a definite production upturn. 

The population of the U.S., for ex- 

ample, is almost 15% larger than it 
was a decade ago. “Real” per capita 
income (adjusted for over-all price 
changes) is +0% higher than prewar. 
That would seem to indicate a market 
some 60% larger than in 1939. 
e Behind 1939—The industry pressed 
upward toward that goal in 1948. At 
that time, total textile output was about 
one-third ahead of the 1939 level. 
Woolens were up almost one-third; cot- 
tons were about 25% ahead; rayons had 
jumped almost 75% ahead of the pre- 
war figures. 

This year, however, woolen and cot- 
ton cloth output were both actually 
running below the 1939 level. Only 
rayon, which has made competitive 
gains at the expense of other fabrics, is 
beating its prewar position. 

e High Prices—Price is the main key 
to the situation. Even at their current 
postwar lows, textile and apparel prices 
have advanced considerably more than 
the average cost of living since 1939. 


There’s another consideration, how- 

ever. Consumption of textiles normally 
doesn’t fluctuate as much from bad 
times to good years as the rest of the 
economy. People don’t buy a great 
deal more textile products when their 
incomes improve. 
e Part Recovery—This year has shown 
that the textile industry can’t sustain 
a big expansion of output over prewar 
days—at least, not in the face d 1948 
cloth and garment price levels. It’s 
equally: obvious that the 1949 produc- 
tion lows were considerably below the 
level of “normal” operation. 

That’s why the industry is looking 
to recover half or more of the ground 
it lost earlier this year from the 1948 
highs. Barring any major business re 
cession, they have set that as their first 
target. The new price adjustments 
might even let the output go a little 
higher. 

Full-scale recovery to last year’s fig- 
ures will be their next objective; that 
might develop sometime in 1950. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





“Travel light” is the theme of a promo- 
tional tie-up between Robert Reis & Co. 
and Pan American World Airways. 
Pan Am’s show windows in various cities 
will display Reis nylon men’s under 
wear, will direct customers to nearest re- 
tailer that handles it. 
e 
A guarantee against breakage in licu of 
a price cut is Cory Corp.’s new sales 
lure for its glass coffee makers. ‘The 
six months’ guarantee is good even if 
you drop the coffee maker. 
e 
Hawaii’s pineapple pack of 24.8-million 
cases for the year ended May 31 set a 
new mark. The Pineapple Growers Assn. 
says it beat 1947-48 by more than 15%, 
1946-47 by some 30%. 
7 — 
Newsprint consumption took an appre- 
ciable jump last year. The 525 news- 
papers reporting to the American News- 
paper Publishers Assn. used 1.9-million 
tons in 1948 as against 1.7-million tons 
the year before. 
; e 
Newest retail feud in New York is be- 
tween R. H. Macy and DuMont Lab- 
oratories. In July DuMont franchised 
Macy’s to handle its TV sets. Then 
Macy’s cut prices, and DuMont jerked 
its franchise back. Macy, however, is 
advertising that it will continue to han- 
dle DuMont sets. 
e 
Point-of-sale material put out by brew- 
ers and distillers attracts minors, says 
Pennsylvania’s Liquor Control Board. 
So it has banned exterior brand-name 
displays on all taverns. 
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Another Example | A 


of 
Lficient Power 


at Lower Cost 


Maybe this river boat engine room 
holds the answer to your power problem 


F you have a stake in marine, locomotive, or station- 
ary power, the engines shown here could well be 

your cue to important advantages and savings. Super- 
charged Cooper-Bessemer diesels, they power a big 
Mississippi towboat, the Frances M. Hougland. They 
enabled this workboat to complete 57,170 miles of 
tough push-towing at exceptional speeds, delivering 
1,400,300 barrels of gasoline, before her first over- 
haul! That’s an outstanding record in gruelling 
river service. 

Cooper-Bessemer oil-burning diesels, gas-diesels 
and gas engines are continually setting performance 
records in a// kinds of service—not only new endur- 
ance records, but record-breaking lows in fuel con- 
sumption and over-all operating cost. 

It is the direct result of the intense development 
work that goes on all the time at Cooper-Bessemer, 
resulting time and again in important contributions 


to low-cost power. For instance, are you familiar 
with the Turboflow gas engine and its previously 
unheard of fuel economy... or th® latest gas-diesel 
refinement that assures unequaled efficiency even at 
fractional loads? 

If you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 








The 
Cooper-Bessemer 






GROVE CITY, PA. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 













You double 
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LIFT TRUCKS and CARRIERS’ 


DOUBLE 
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% The combination of Gerlinger’s 
double capacities, time and labor 
\ savings contribute to “double the 
\ payload” over average lightweight 
\ machines. Discover why heavy indus- 





rsa \ try endorses Gerlinger. Write for spe- 
jateri 

Carrier cific and personal recommendations. 
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‘Sinai Linens dnd Towels 
Improve Employee Morale 


Investigate Servilinen—America’s Finest 
Linen and Towel Rental Supply Service. 


See how inexpensive it is to rent crisp, 
clean towels, uniforms and other wash- 
able cotton items. There is no investment 
on your part. You pay only for the linens 
you use. Reports show that plant efficiency 
is increased when Servilinen Service is 
used. Employees appreciate this extra at- 
tention. Call the 

Servilinen Sup- 3S 

plier in your city rvilinen” 


today. See how Goor for Gown Cusivasee” 
he can help your a 
business. 


This campaign is being sponsored in the 
interests of the linen supply industry by 


m. SNOWER & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Division of Opelika Textile Mills, Inc., 
furnishers of washable service apparei 
and towels to the linen supply industry. 








Discount Battle 


Retailers press for cash 
discounts, which faded out 
during war. N.R.D.G.A. survey 
shows slow progress. 


High on department-store executives’ 
list of pet hates is the mz inufacturer who 
used to grant a discount for paying bills 
promptly—: ind doesn’t any more. 

e Discount Decline—Cash discounts 
flourished back in the days before the 
war. Then, during the war, the manu 
facturers got into the driver's seat. One 


by one, they began to cut back cash dis- 
counts and pocket the difference as a 
little bit of extra margin. 





W. H. Rhodarmer (left) helps pilot Stan 
Moore wrap papers for delivery 


Aerial Paper Route 


Ranchers along the isolated Colorado- 
Wyoming border are getting their Sun- 
day edition of The Denver Post from an 
airborne newsboy. 

The “paper plane” 
by The Continental 
Co. It costs subscribers 25¢ per week 
for the once-a-week delivery. William 
H. Rhodarmer, president of the Rawlins 
(Wyo.) company, started the route last 
April. ‘Today it covers +00 miles; serves 
some 100 customers whose homes are 
often five to ten miles from the nearest 
neighbor. Rhodarmer hopes to build 
it to some 500 subscribers soon. 

In making deliveries, the pilot buzzes 
the ranch house to make sure someone 
sees where paper falls. Then he banks 
over the ranchyard and drops the well- 
wrapped paper. Ranchers hang flags on 
their highest buildings to guide the 
pilots from one ranch to the next. 


service is operated 
Divide Aviation 


A few cash discounts have staged 
comebacks since the war’s end (BW— 
Nov.13’48,p78), mainly because manu- 
facturers and retailers are back on pretty 
even terms. But progress has been slow. 
e Survey—Last weck, to help retailers get 
their discounts back, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Assn. published its sec- 
ond annual discount survey. From the 
results, you can see that in many lines 
merchants are still a long way from the 
prewar discount structure. 

Here are some of the departments 
that have suffered most from the loss of 
cash discounts since 1939 (N.R.D.G.A. 
calculated the discounts as a percentage 
of the purchases by each department): 

e Silks, velvets, and synthetics. In 1939, 
discounts amounted to 6.86% of pur- 
chases; now it’s 2 


geist 
Pay he 
e Woolen dress goods. Prewar discount: 





> Moore prepares to drop paper. , He 
hasn’t missed a ranchyard yet 











3 News-hungry ranchers leave chores as 


“paper plane” flies low over ranch 
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Artist — Hazard Durfee, native of Rhode Island 


RHODE ISLAND — annual purchases: $700 million— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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PRECISELY FORMULATED CHEMICALS 
TO BUILD BETTER LUBRICATING OILS 





The addition of carefully prepared Oronite chem- 
icals, makes lubricating oils capable of efficient 
performance in engines which operate at modern 
extremes of speed, temperature, compression ratio, 
and power output. These “lube oil additives” are 
just a few of many Oronite chemicals being utilized 
by industry today. One Oronite product improves 
electrical insulation, adhesives and rubber products. 
Another is a basic ingredient for the soap industry. 
And there are many more. So when you need 
chemical products for compounding, processing or 
manufacturing, get acquainted with Oronite. 







ORONITE 


a COMPANY | 


The Nam 






ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 

38 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif * 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 

Standard Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 15, Calif * 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II!. 
824 Whitney Bidg., New Orleans 12, Louisiana 



















CARBON AND LACQUER DEPOSITS 
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Unretouched 





Untreated Oil Treated Oil 


Oronite Lube Oil Additives are inhibitors of oxidation and 
corrosion. They provide excellent detergency and stability 
to heavy duty and premium motor oils. These superior 
additives prevent excessive carbon deposits and wear on 
pistons, rings, etc., assure better lubrication, longer en- 
gine life under the toughest operating conditions. 1867 
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2.8%; discount at the present time: 
0.78%. 

e Women’s hosiery: From 1.65% pre- 
war, to 0.15 now. 

e Men’s clothing: Prewar 
5.38%; current rate: 1.96%. 
e Men's and boys’ shoes: From 4.19% 
to 2.6%. 

e Exceptions—In a few cases, however, 
today’s discounts are higher than they 
were in 1939. For example, the dis- 
count on women’s and childrens’ gloves 
jumped from 2.96% to 3.86%. Three 
other departments—rugs and carpeting, 
oriental rugs, and linoleam—have had 
discount increases since 1939 ranging 
from 0.08% to 0.31%. 

These figures, of course, don’t mean 
that all manufacturers of a certain prod 
uct offer it to department stores on the 
same discount terms. N.R.D.G.A.’s fig- 
ures represent the average discount 
granted by manufacturers. Actually, dis 
counts on one particular line, say, blank- 
ets, range all the way from zero to 10%, 
with varving periods of time to pay. 
e Discounts Preferred—Merchants love 
the cash discount dearly—even to the 
point where they would rather pay a 
higher price and then deduct a discount, 
than pay a lower price, without a dis 
count, which takes the same amount of 
money out of their pockets. Here's the 
reason: Retailers add their percentage 
markups to the invoice price of the mer 
chandise before any discounts have been 
taken 
e Case Study—Suppose, for cxample, 
that a retailer buys an item for $10 
with a 4% cash discount. Say the stand- 
ard markup for this type of merchan- 
dise is 334%; the retailer prices it to sell 
at $15. That way, he gets back $5 in 
addition to the price he paid for the 
item—plus his cash discount of +40¢. 
Thus, he realizes $5.40 on the deal 

Now suppose the manufacturer 

doesn't give the 4% cash discount but 
merely sells the item at $9.60 instead. 
Then the merchant adds his 334‘ 
markup to bring the selling price to 
$14.40. In this case, the merchant, be- 
reft of his cash discount cushion (and 
adding his percentage markup to a 
lower base), realizes only $4.80 on the 
deal. ; 
e Reverse English—Manufacturers have 
a pet hate, too. It’s the powerful dis 
tributor who says, “But we always get a 
2° discount. ‘Tell you what you do- 
just to keep our bookkeeping straight. 
Add 2% to vour selling price, and then 
we'll take a 2% discount when the bill 
comes in.” 

On a $100 item, that means that the 
manufacturer bills the retailer for $102: 
the distributor, therefore, takes his 2% 
discount on $102, or $2.04. That way, 
he actually gets the merchandise for 
$99.96 instead of $100. And since he’s 
usually a big customer, too, the manu- 
facturer has to let him get away with it. 


discount: 
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For over 10 years you have been a collector as well as an 
employer... holding out more and more deductions — taxes, 
social security, insurance and the like. When paid with ordinary 
checks, your employees think you pay only the take-home 
amount...they forget that you have disbursed GROSS wages. 

Why risk this threat to good employee relations when 
you can pay with the new Todd ABC checks? These checks 
unmistakably show TOTAL earnings... point out that you 
have paid tax and other items on your employees’ behalf... 
eliminate the irritating words, “Deductions” and “Net Earn- 
ings.” What's more, Todd ABC checks are insured to prevent 
loss to you and your employees and are easier for your 
employees to cash! 

Whether you use bookkeeping machines, tabulate or 
hand-post your payroll, Todd ABC checks will fill your needs. 


Find out about them by mailing the coupon now. 











THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. j 
Please give me full information about the i 
new Todd ABC payroll checks, without cost or I 
obligation. - 
COMPANY.INC. © | *="—____— 
i 
Uforele ee | OS ee ibd at ietciaeiaaamng 1 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK a ee i 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES j 
| 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Bw.s-13-49 I 
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1! A scene from ‘CANADA TOOAY’— | 
{__Stawinigan power plant at La Gabolle _| 


CAN PRODUCE 
MANY TIMES ITS PRESENT 


power, Mr. Dillthrop! 


a 
> inada’s water power now furnishes 
energy equal to the work of more than 


100,000,000'men ... yet this is only a 
fraction of the power Canada can pro- 
duce by harnessing other power sites. 


There are huge reserves to be devel- 


oped in almost every Canadian industry. 
Canada—already an industrial leader— 
is just starting to exploit its immense 


supply of natural resources. 

Since 1817 the Bank of Montreal has 
helped Canada grow—has grown with 
it. And as the first Canadian bank with 
a United States office, established in 
New York in 1859, the Bank of Montreal 
knows how to assist American business 
men with their Canadian interests. 

Get in touch with us through your 
own bank, our offices in New York, Chi- 


cago, or San Francisco, or our Business 

Development Department in Montreal. 
* * « 

Cor cating in Canada are good, 

I res, send i 

a booklet, 

C I . +. write 

for B t C-4 to any of 

c U.S. off our 

Bu D nent 

Dey \1 a 





BANK OF 
ONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 


InCanada since 1817... InU.S.since 1859 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


Uv. $. 
e NEW YORK --------- 64 Wall St. 
e CHICAGO ------ 27 S. La Salle St. 
e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
° 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 


: 500 ee 
acrow 
RESOURCES OVER $2 BILLION - 
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PUBLIC WORKS, like San Francisco Bay Bridge, cost cities a lot—the big reason for . . 


More Revenue Bonds 


Trend to municipal revenue bonds grows; they account for 
about 10% of all municipal securities. But they are supported by 
single project, aren't usually as good risks as “general obligations.” 


Tax-hungry cities are putting plenty 
of chips on municipal bonds 
But even among investors, 


revenuc 
nowadays 


there’s considerable confusion about 
just what a revenue bond is 
e Two Things—In his last report to 


Congress, Comptroller of the Currency 
Preston Delano spoke ‘a warning word 
on municipal revenue bonds 

People tend to put them on the same 
plane with general obligations, he noted. 
But they are quite a different breed of 
cat. Savs Delano, “General obligations 
ire inherently on a higher plane of 
credit soundness” than revenue bonds. 
That's because general obligations “are 
supported by the full taxing power of 
the governmental unit rather than by 
the net operating revenue of a particular 
project 

Revenue bonds are closer to corpo- 
rate securitics. In buying them, banks 
have to remember that their credit 
soundness is “‘no better than the funda 
mental financial and management 
soundness of the facilities which they 
have financed,”’ Delano points out. 
e Confusion—If people tend to lump a 
revenue bond with a general obligation, 
you can hardly blame them. Even Web- 
ster gets it wrong. The dictionary de- 
fines revenue bonds as “‘a short-term ob- 
ligation issued by a government, munic- 


ipality, or other governmental body in 
anticipation of revenues.” 

That definition doesn’t hold now 
e Today's Definition—In today’s terms 
revenue bonds have two key character 
ISEICS 

(1) Thev are issues— 
subdivisions, o1 


f governmenta! 


bodies, agencies—that 
are payable solely from revenues of spc 
cific income-producing properties; 

(2) They are not backed by the full 

faith, credit, or taxing power- of the 
issuer as are “general obligations.” 
e Trend—The distinction is important 
—if only because revenue bonds mak« 
up such a big part of the municipal 
bond market, far bigger than they used 
to. More and more securities are being 
issued to create publicly owned, income 
producing municipal facilities and sers 
ices. Revenuc bonds may account for 
close to $2-billion, or 10%, of all munic 
ipal securities outstanding. 

The trend to revenue bonds shows no 
sign of slackening. Not even the sum 
mer season—usually a slow time for mu 
nicipal financing—has checked it. 

e Examples—Thus, on this weck’s offer 
ing schedule were $20-million of new 
Lower Colorado River Authority reve 
nue bonds. Last week, $17-million of 
this kind of security were sold. Last 
week’s figure included the first public 
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Sa ay 


offering ($11.8-million of bonds) of a 
brand-new revenue-bond issuer: the 
Bergen County (N. J.) Sewer Authority. 

Several other offerings—much_ bigger 
ones—are in the offing. The State of Vir- 
ginia has an $1$-milhon bridge revenue- 
bond issue about ready for sale. The 
Port of New .York Authority (the na- 
tion’s biggest issuer of revenue bonds) 
has a $54-million offering on tap. And 
the recently organized New Jersey ‘Turn 
pike Authority is soon likely to make its 
debut in the new-issues market with up 
wards of $200-million of new bonds. 

@ Ancient History—Revenue bonds are a 
venerable lot. Even back in the 12th 
century, there was a sort of revenue 
bond: oblhgations secured by revenues 
from a salt tax. And 1Sth-century Eng 
land set up toll-road authorities that had 
the nght to levy tolls and borrow money 
on the security of such revenues. Later, 
Ingland organized “boards” or “‘author- 
ities,”” which owned harbor facilities, toll 
bridges, gas works, and the like. 

e Modern History—In this country, Spo 
kane, Wash., adopted revenue bonds 
back in 1895 to pay for the expansion of 
its water system. 

But it wasn’t until after World War 
I that U.S. municipal authorities really 
began to see the possibilities in the au 
thority-revenue bond setup. Once they 
saw them, they plowed the field 

Poday many hundreds of municipal 

bond issues are outstanding. They are 
secured, both as to principal and inter 
est, by revenues derived from a variety 
of operations: municipally operated 
water, gas, electric light and power, sew 
ge. and transit properties; bridge, tun- 
nel, and highway facilities; airports, 
docks, and terminals; hospitals; garages 
and off-street parking lots: public mat 
kets, public buildings, and educational 
and recreational facilities. 
e Advantages—Why have many public 
bodies taken to revenue bonds rather 
than general obligations? Here are 
some of the reasons: 

Legal debt limitations somctimes 
make more general-obligation issues 
impossible. 

Neither taxpayer nor officialdom is 
committed, on revenue bonds, to “buy 
ing oats for dead horses” if the project 
turns out to be unable to support itself. 

An authority, organized for a specific 
purpose, can handle projects that the 
sponsoring government couldn’t under- 
take under its charter 

The facility being financed may be 
of a type that the government feels 
(1) should be © self-supporting: 2 
shouldn't get a tax subsidy; or (3 
should be paid for by the users only 
rather than by the whole tribe of 
taxpavers 

Voters don’t have to O.K. a revenue 
bond issue in many areas. Municipal 
officials find this a convenient privilege 
at times—when they want to acquire 
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MIKE’S* OUT FOR AIR— 


* (Micrometer to you!) 


An Ohio machine-tool company developed a pneumatic contour tracer 
for lathes that does away with time-stealing stops to “put the mike” to 
close lathe work. 

But, in building this device, a tiny trifle became a huge headache. 
The instrument depended. for its accuracy, upon a tiny valve. This had 
to be machined to air-tight tolerances. Fluctuating temperatures made 
the raw metal of the valve expand and contract during the manufactur- 
ing process. Thus the necessary hair-line accuracy was very difficult 
to attain. 

Then in came an engineer. That was how Trane equipment got into 
the picture. 

A Trane air conditioning system was installed. Presto! Every valve 
came out tooled to perfection. And another problem was solved by the 
same equipment that makes air more comfortable, more usable, more 
efficient in thousands of stores, offices, plants. 

Your problem may not be .0005 inch. But, if it has to do with air 
—Trane engineers know air. How to warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, 
clean it or move it. Your local Trane repre- 


sentative will gladly work with your own 


architect, engineer, or contractor. TR A n 


THE TRANE COMPANY * LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT © OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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___ helps build our highways 











The throbbing air compressors that furnish power for a multitude 
of vital pneumatic tools must have dependable air tanks to 
assure an unfailing, uniform flow of air. Wherever engineering 
construction work is under way, Scaife’s ability to build depend- 
able air receivers is appreciated, for continuous operation of 
equipment is essential to ‘‘on-time’’ completion of contracts. 

Engineering construction is only one of many fields in which 
the Scaife organization’s specialized knowledge of pressure 
vessels has been utilized to advantage. Scaife is glad to work 
closely with manufacturers who use pressure vessels for air, 
gases and liquids, to develop tanks and cylinders that exactly 
fulfill their requirements. 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), PA. 


Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids’ 





privately owned clectric-power systems, 
for example. ; 

If the municipal credit isn’t too high, 
revenue bonds may prove easier and 
cheaper to market—because of the type 
of facility securing them. ; 

e Protection—Hlow is the holder of 
revenue bonds protected? 

Not usually by any mortgage on the 
facilities, though there are some excep- 
tions to this. ‘The interest and maturity 
requirements are usually protected by 
one or another of the following ; 
e A pledge of the entire gross revenues, 
or a first lien on gross revenues; 

e A pledge of the entire net revenues 
(gross revenues less operating and 
maintenance expenses, excluding de- 
preciation and taxes or payments in licu 
of taxes)—or by a first lien on this net; 
e A pledge of a certain fixed percent- 
age of gross revenues, or a lien on a 
special fund into which a fixed portion 
of such revenues must be paid. 

e Tax Exempt—Normally, there’s no 
tax on income of facilities whose cost of 
purchase or construction has been fi- 
nanced by the sale of revenue bonds. 
And the interest paid on such obliga- 
tions is usually exempt from federal 
and state taxes. 

But that doesn’t alwavs hold Prop- 
erty of the California ‘Toll Bridge 
Authority, for example, is subject to 
local taxation (though the state of Cali- 
fornia pays such taxes). Interest paid 





Yale & Towne Chief 


Gilbert W. Chapman this week moved up 
to the presidency of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. He takes over from Calvert Carey, 
who resigned because of poor health. Chap- 
man came to the 81-year-old company, 
which makes locks and materials-handling 
equipment, as vice-president in June, 1948. 
Prior to that he was president of American 


Water Works Co., Inc. 
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have your people 


UNITE 


Many business firms are now having their employees fly 





United as company policy. They get more done, faster, 
and the actual out-of-pocket expense is usually less! 
Here’s an example, typical of many other destinations 


on United’s route. 


ROUND TRIP, PHILADELPHIA TO CHICAGO 


Fastest Other United 
Train Ist Class Air 
Trains Lines 
Ee $58.95 $58.95 $77.05 
Sleeping 
Accommodations. 20.10 164” aes 
FO: Vets isos 11.86 11.00 11.56 
Meals bo EO 7.50 ge ge 
TOTAL $98.41 $91.85 $88.61 


Sleeping occommodations: roomette on the fastest train; 
lower berth on other 1st class trains. 


But the greatest economy is time. Flying United’s Main 
Line Ainvay—the only route that links the East. Midwest, 
all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii — you save several business 











days on a cross-country trip. And to many cities, United 


offers service over and back the same day. 

Why not have a United representative call and recom- 
mend travel savings you can make? Or, for reservations, 
call United or an AurHorizED TRAVEL AGENT. 


aN oth 8 





PASSENGERS 
MAIL 
EXPRESS 
FREIGHT 
PARCEL POST 


AIR LINES 
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4 HYDRO-ELECTRIG POWER PLANT 





‘WY STEAM POWER PLANT 


ae bed -. 
Write for Detailed Industrial Survey of 
Northeastern Oklahoma. This Service is Free! 








GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHOR 
VINITA, OKLAHOMA 


AN AGENCY OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


GRDA Cis-..... 


@ Low Cost Hydro-Electric Power firmed up 
by steam—With high load factor, rate 
as low as 5.3 mills per KWH. 


@ Adequate Water Supply — 75 million 
gallons daily at Cost of Production. 


@ Process Steam — 220,000 Ibs./hr. at 
150 Ibs. at Cost of Production 


@ labor — Excellent situation for 
skilled and semi-skilled. 


@ Sanitation — Fire Protection — Drainage 
@ Plant Locations 
Here in the center of the growing 
Southwest the GRDA District offers 
every facility you need to build or 
relocate your plant, large or small. 
These Services and Facilities are available 


on a non-profit basis. 


This is a HARDING-WILLIAMS operated cafeteria 
at the new Whiting Research Laboratories of the 
STANDARD OIL CO. (Indiana). 


y Harding-Williams 
Be Specialists 
IN FOOD SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Greater 
Efficiency... 


is the ‘‘by-word"’ of every- 
one working at these lab- 
oratories. It is also the 
byword of HARDING- 
WILLIAMS Food Service. 
Let us tell you how over 
55 years of ‘‘know-how”’ 
in restaurant business is 
bringing efficiency in em- 
ployee food service tomany 
of the nation’s outstanding 
manufacturers. Your let- 
ter, wire or phone call will 
bring complete informa- 
tion. There is no obligation. 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 











on the obligations of the Niagara Falls 
Bridge Commission and of the Du 
buque (Iowa) Bridge Commission is 
also considered taxable, since the acts 
of Congress creating them made no 
provision otherwise. 

The general tax-cxemption goes a 
long way to explain the revenue bonds’ 
growing popularity. with the city 
fathers. It is especially important. in 
the cases where authorities have been 
sct up to take over privately owned 
utility properties; taking the utilities 
off the tax rolls makes for much 
cheaper operating costs.  “Tax-exemp 
tion also makes for cheaper financing, 
since tax-exempt securities command 
lower interest rates. 

@ Marketing—On = marketability, most 
of the large revenne-bond issues rate 
high. The small revenue-bond issues, 
however—and there are a lot of them 
outstanding—aren’t so casy to trade in, 
once they are issued, as the average 
municipal general obligation. ; 

Another marketing point: Certain 

classes of institutions buy general ob- 
ligations much more heavily than 
revenue bonds. In a lot of states, in 
fact, out-of-state revenue bonds don’t 
qualify as “legal” investments for local 
savings banks and trust accounts. 
e Differential—The result is that, as a 
gioup, revenue bonds sell at prices well 
below those for general obligations— 
though a number of the top-notchers 
do just about as well. Dow-Jones yield 
index of representative state and city 
general obligations closed last week 
at 2.18%, compared with the 2.43% 
yield of the revenue-bond average. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





New security flotations by corpora- 
tions came to $454-million last month 
—$64-million less than last July. But 
for the first seven months of 1949 they 
totaled $3.S-billion, which was slightly 
better than 1948. 

@ 
Oklahoma has its first $200-million 
bank through the purchase of the 
I'radesmen’s National Bank by Okla 
homa City’s First National Bank & 
I'rust Co. 

r 
Second-quarter sales for Celanese Corp 
this vear tumbled 43% from the 
second quarter of 1945. That gave 
profits an even worse jolt—from $11- 
million in last year’s second quarter, to 
127,000 this year. 

e 


a mere $ 


Iowa insurance companies writing work- 
man’s compensation won't get the 
4.2% hike in rates they have requested. 
What's more, the state insurance de 
partment has recommended a cut. 
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(G28, (DAG, WHAT MAKES IT G0 $0 FAST ? 


“It’s power that does it, son. Power from its new jet engines. Engines built with parts made from 


today’s strongest, toughest metals 





“Those tough parts are shaped by 
tougher tools. Tools sharpened by 
Norton grinding wheels made from 
our 32 Alundum abrasive, the fastest, 
coolest cutting abrasive ever made. 
and our famous Diamond Wheels, a 
Norton first in 1930. 







Yes, Ronnie, Norton 
helps make airplanes 
better. Other products, too. In fact, 
there’s hardly anything man makes that 
doesn’t get a lift from Norton some- 
where along the line. That’s why I’m 
proud of my job of making better prod. 

ucts to make other products better.” 


parts that fit within one ten-thousandth of an inch.” 





“Then those engine parts are shaped 
smooth and true by Norton grinding 
wheels. And those parts fit each other 
just nght. That’s because of the sure 
finishing touch of Norton grinding 
wheels and machines. 


“And when that giant lands, it lands 
safely because Risse engineering 
created a special grinding machine that 
helps make the landing gears’ odd- 
shaped parts fit true and tight and 
strong.” 








WNORTONF 


dalaking better products to make other ets better 


6) PA 
yr) OILSTONESS 04; ABRASIVE PAPER & CLOTH 








ABRASIVES - © ‘py srinoinc a 


‘gi camone AND LAPPING MACHINES LABELING MACHINES NON-SLIP FLOORING 


REFRACTORIES, POROUS MEDIUMS & oni WARE || a NORBIDE pneoucts J 
x 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TO COLLECT YOUR 


DUST 


a Two points of dust origin. Note 
hoods nto which all dust-laden 
cir is drawn, thence piped to Sly 
Dust Fite 

No matter what products you 

make, if you create dust, you'll 

save money by controlling it. 

The Sly way gets all the dust— 

even invisible dust — by fil- 

tration through cloth. 


Sly Dust Collectors eliminate health 
hazards, prolong the life of machin- 
ery, reduce cleaning and mainten- 
ance costs, and re-claim valuable 
products. Thousands of installations 
in practically all industries where 
dust is created. Many exclusive ad- 
vantages that mean savings for you. 
Let us send you Bulletin 98 and 
explain what can be accomplished 
in your case. 


SEND FOR NEW BULLETIN 98 
















Packed full 


ful information on 


of help 


stallations, etc. Tell 
vs your 
thot we con write 
you fully, Benefit by 
the savings we can 


offer you 
Pioneers and Leaders 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4749 Train Avenue ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 
New York * Chicago * St. Lovis * Philadelphia 
Detroit * Minneapolis * Birmingham ® Cincinnati 
Los Angeles * Rochester * Toronto 
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Stocks Just Keep Clanbine 


With all the signals against them, they persist in the uptrend; 
D-J industrial average tops its March peak—though rails still lag. Wall 
Street is divided on whether rise means a real business pickup. 


Businessmen and Wall Streeters can’t 
remember another time when the stock 
market has created such a mixture of 
good cheer and confusion. 

e Why Up?—lor cight straight wecks 
now stock prices have been moving up 
chart). Is the rise just one of the Street's 
traditional summer rallics? Is it a re 
sponse to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
casy-money policy or to board chairman 














Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 150.6 148.9 143.6 154.7 
Railroad 39.0 37.5 35.9 0 
Utility 8. 74:3 TIA 5 
Bonds 
Industrial 98.1 99.2 98.2 98.4 
Railroad 81.2 80.7 19 87.1 
Utilit 97.5 97.4 96.7 94.9 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











Thomas B. McCabe's plea for tax re- 
forms favoring risk capital (page 15)? Or 
is ita confirmation that the current bus- 
iness pickup (page 19) is real? 

You could get a “yes” to any of these 

questions at the corner of Broad and 
Wall this week. And you might heat 
another question: Why are stocks climb 
ing now, when they crashed in Septem 
ber, 1946, on the threshold of the great- 
est peace-boom in history? 
e Signals Crossed—Even the chart tech- 
nicians—who generally have an explana 
tion for anything—were confused. But 
they have been tricked several times in 
the postwar period. 

They got a clear bull-market signal in 
May, 1948. You know what happened 
at that time; the bull market went dead 
right after the signal. On June 13 of 
this year, the Dow-Jones 
punched through to a new postwar low 
—a clear bear-market signal. And ever 
since prices have been going up 
e Buying Trend—Until recently, invest 
ment buying for income was the main 


averages 
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motivating force behind the current 
rally. But lately, more “trading” hope 
fuls have been buying for market profits. 
‘The combined buying has been potent 
cnough to send the prices of many stock 
groups some 10% to 16% above their 
mid-June levels (box, below). 

e Rails Lag—Last week the D-J indus- 
trial average jumped way above its 
March high. For chart readers, the rise 


share of Dow Theory requirements to 
establish a bull market. ‘The catch is 
that the rail average 1s still lagging be- 
hind. Until the rails match the per- 
formance of the industrial index, tradi- 
tional Dow theorists hold that the pm- 
mary trend of the market is still down 

Many Streeters don’t agree. ‘They say 
the industrials have often climbed faster 
than the rails for some time without 

















meant the industrials had met their doing any basic damage. 
Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-1939 = 100)-—~ 
June 15, Subsequent Range Aug. 3, Rally Gain 
Stock Group 1949 High Low 1949 Date 
Utility Holding Companies = 116.9 136.52 1200 136.52 16.8% 
Paper P 218.5! 254.7 223.8 254.7 16.6 
Air & Transport 201.5 234.9 210.0 231.9 $5.1 
Mail Order, General Chains 162.8 187.12 166.6 187 12 14.9 
Automobile 106.4 121.9 107.4 121.8 14.5 
Dis rs 249 9 285.42 258.5 258.42 14.2 
Lead, Zinc 86.5 97.9 86.9 97.9 13.2 
Office, Business Equipment 140 2 157.42 141.0 157.42 $3.3 
Shipl 157.2 178.7 164.4 175.7 11.8 
Fertilize 188 3! 210.5 193.9 210.1 11.6 
Leather 58.9 72.3 58.91 65.6 11.4 
Printing, Publishing 98.1 110.5 102.5 109 3 11.4 
Soft Drinks 108 91 121.6 109.9 $22:2 4.3 
Building Matena 101.0 112.2 102.6 112.2 11.1 
rextiles 193.3 214.3 200.0 214.0 10.7 
Food Chair 181.0 200.12 183.5 200.1 10.6 
Auto Parts, Accessories 96 5 106.8 98.6 106.7 10 6 
Copper 99 0 109.4 99.2 109 4 10.5 
Finance panie 97 0 107 02 a 107 0? 10 2 
Stee] 104 6 115.9 105 4 115.3 10.2 
Coa 190.9 210.2 194.3 210.2 10.1 
Cor er Good 115.3 126.8? 116.9 126 82 10.0 
Mac € 97.3 100.8 98.6 106.8 9.8 
Soaps, Vegetable Oi 126.2 138.32 125.0 138 32 96 
Ral Trirtvi alt on 0545 bo een econ 115.6 126.6 117.2 126.6 9.5 
I Price ¢ n Stock 102.4 112.0 105 6 112.0 9.4 
Capital G 103 4 112.9 101.9 112.9 9.2 
Household Supplie x9 2 98 0 89 6 97.4 92 
8) es 148 4 161.8 150.3 161.8 90 
Department Store 178.6 194 32 181.4 194, 32 88 
Companies Gi TBO ooo sei svc bcsienc 110.7 120 3 112.0 120 3 87 
Ag t Ma € 108.0 120.4 108.9 117.3 8.6 
Che ca 121.9 132.1 124.4 432.1 8 4 
Elect i] Equipment 87.3 04.6 86 3 04 6 8 4 
Suga 97 86.2 81.1 86.2 8.2 
Mining, Smelting 0.3 76.0 70.4 76.0 8.1 
€ R er Goor 157.0 170 6 158.8 169.6 8.0 
High-Grade Cor Stocks 108.7 117.2 109.9 117.2 8 
Dairy Product 172.4 185.92 172.4 18502 78 
' 
Glass Containe 92.4 99 62 91.7 99 2 7.4 
( ectione $12.2 120, 22 112.8 120.2 tan 
Pobaceo Product é 81.7 87.52 82.4 87.52 rf 
S¢-10¢-$1 Chains Perr 123.5 132.22 126.1 132.22 0 
Meat Packing 106.5 St 2 105.7! 113.7 6.8 
R id F pment 14.8 80.0 75.3 79.5 6.3 
Baking, Milling 151.2 160.5 353.3 160.5 6.2 
atural G 167.3 177.4 166.2! 177.4 6.0 
Metal Fabricating 92.5 99.0 93.8 97.7 5.6 
Shoe 106.9! 112.8 109.1 112.8 5.5 
Ra a &7.0 92.0 87.4 91.7 5.4 
Gold M g (U.S 65.1 68.5 64.8 68.5 Sa 
res 143.9 35%... 147.1 150.9 4.9 
359 6 375.2 360.2 345.2 4.3 
mpanies 97.1 101. 32 96.8 101. 32 4.3 
99.7 103.7 100.2 103.6 3.9 
ng 96.8 102.1 99.5 100.2 3.5 
87.4 90.1 87.3 90.1 a3 
70.5 72.8 71.0 42.3 2.6 
112.9 118.2 108.7! 114.0 1.0 
Television, Electronics 122.2 125.2 115.0! 120.1 1.73 
11949 Low. 31949 High. ‘Loss. 




















TRADE MARK. PATENTS PENDING U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


NEW 
ADHESIVE 
BRA 


MANAGEMENT . . 


NEEDS PERSON 

OR CORPORATION TO 

TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE 

OF SALES AND PRODUCTION 
WITH OR WITHOUT INVESTMENT. 


WRITE .. 
C. L. LANGS 
Edison Distributing Co., inc. 
1025 BRUSH 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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U oss 
and talk Ons 
anyone in your 
business with 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


intercommunication 


Just touch a button for instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your 
business. AMPLICALL takes the 
load off busy switchboards—puts 
an end to wasteful walking, wait- 
ing and slow-downs—pays for it- 
self quickly by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the 
full details on AMPLICALL today! 









n Systems (cont'd) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 


mS AIMPLICALL 


5, general business 
4 se nie 


See Your Phone Book 
... For your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercom- 
munication” section of 
your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 


Installations in 


«” Expert survey and 





ERE TO BUY IT” 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
C Send complete details on the New 

AMPLICALL. 
(€ Send your representative, No obligation. 





Name e ee dai ec ote estas sen ch 
Company Vaan es cetes an» a ela 
Address edie . aoe 


City 3 oo 5 OTe en was 
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VOTING WORKERS at Ford cast ballots on strike authorization. Outcome is .. . 


Test of Ford’s Campaign 


Motor company has staged major drive to sway workers 
from a strike vote. Only if week-end ballot count showed majority 
of under 75% for a walkout, can campaign be considered a success. 


Here’s how to appraise the results of 

the Ford strike vote when you get the 
news this week end 
elf a majority of the workers voted 
against striking, it would confound every 
forecaster and be the biggest blow to 
union morale since the C.I.O. lost the 
Little Steel strike in 1937 
e If the vote to strike was held within a 
75° majority, the Ford Motor Co.'s un 
precedented campaign to influence its 
employees against striking must be con 
sidered a success 
e If the vote to strike ranged between 
75% and 90%, the outcome will have 
been just about what you might have 
expected before the company decided to 
slug it out with the union on the public- 
relations front 
e If the vote to strike topped 90%, the 
company’s anti-walkout campaign must 
be looked on as a boomerang. 
e Odd Contest—That’s a summary guide 
for scoring the most unusual contest in 
this fourth round of wage negotiations. 
It started when Ford management de- 
cided to compete with the United Auto 
Workers for support of its position on 
1949 wages 

In the past, these worker campaigns 
have been almost uniform failures but 


Mord thought that this time it had an 
unusual edge. Its workers had been idle 
for almost a month during a strike in 
May; presumably some would be cool to 
the idea of another walkout so soon. On 
that basis, Ford officials put just ibout 
evervthing thev had into their opimion 
molding program 

Company people made no claims that 
they could turn a traditional tide; they 
only hoped they could. In any event, 
they did think they might develop 
enough anti-strike sentiment to make 
officials of the U.A.W. think twice be- 
fore they ordered out 115,000 hourly 
emplovees. (Detroit figures a vote of less 
than 75°% for a strike would give the 
U.A.W. plenty of food for thought. The 
auto union, though, predicts a 90% vote 
in favor of a walkout.) 
e Beginning—The company’s campaign 
to swing workers over to the anti-strike 
side began when contract negotiations 
started. At that time Ford statements 
carefully defined the company position: 
no raises, either direct or in fringes. The 
idea, of course, was to bank down ex- 
pectations of big raises promised by 
union leaders. The Ford line was spelled 
out in detail in subsequent issues of 
Rouge News, company paper for 65,273 
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hourly employees at the Rouge plant. 
eChange in Tack—Until about two 
weeks ago, the Ford campaign followed 
one tack: defining the company’s bar- 
gaining position. After the strike vote 
was scheduled by the State Labor Medi- 
ation Board, the drive turned toward 
arousing sentiment against a walkout. 

The Rouge News carried most of the 
campaign load. In editorials, the paper 
stressed that every employee should 
vote; that “the question is not one of 
voting for or against the union”; and 
that ‘‘a vote against a strike is a vote 
for steady jobs and security, while a vote 
for a stnke is a vote for needless hard- 
ship.” 

The paper went on to explain why 
the company opposed a_ wage aise. 
Higher labor costs, it said, would mean 
increased prices, fewer sales, fewer jobs. 
And it sounded this note of warming: 
“Production schedules for the months 
ihead are already being cut back. Lay- 
offs in the automobile industry in the 
near future are mevitable. Higher costs 
and prices would only hasten cutbacks 
and layofts.”’ 

Workers were also warned that a 
“successful strike vote usually—though 
not always—results in a_ strike,” even 
though union leaders say “the real rea- 
son for a strike vote is simply to 
strengthen [a union’s] position at the 
bargaining table.” 

The auto unicn snapped back with 

pamphlets maintaining that a large pro- 
strike majority was essential for union 
negotiators to function at their best. 
e Final Round—Another round started 
last week end before the strike vote be- 
gan. Rouge News led off. It reiterated 
earlier pots and said that: (1) Ford 
was in favor of high wages, but this was 
not the time for another advance; (2) 
higher costs would set up a sequence of 
higher prices, fewer sales, and fewer 
jobs; and (3) it was “poppycock” to 
say that an antistrike vote would weaken 
the union 

Full-page ads also ran in Sunday edi 
tions of the three Detroit papers, ad 
dressed ‘‘to the men and women of Ford 
Motor Co.” ‘The economic and con 
tract positions of the company were 
gone over again. A strong effort was 
made to undercut union strategy with 
the statement that “it is the apparent 
hope of union leadership that you will 
vote vourself into another long strike.” 

At the same time, the company also 
made a vigorous attack on the mechan- 
ics of the vote itself. In telegrams to the 
state board and Michigan's pro-labor 
Gov. Mennen Williams, Ford officials 
criticized the location of Rouge polling 
places. They felt it unfair that polls 
were adjacent to union headquarters, 
where loudspeakers urged a_pro-strike 
stand by the voter. Ford attempted to 
get state supreme court intervention on 
this issue, but had no success. 
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RILCO 


WORKS WONDERS 


WITH WOOD 


GLUED-LAMINATED WOOD STRUCTURAL MEMBERS 


Take another look at wood .. . for, 
today, it’s a brand new material. 
Rilco engineering has made it 
stronger, more versatile, easier to 
work with than ever before. Rilco 
leads in glued-laminated wood 
fabrication of light and heavy raft- 
ers, arches, and trusses— designed 
by specialized structural engineers. 
These pre-engineered framing 


members build wide post-free build- 
ings such as factory and production 
buildings, warehouses, auditoriums, 
etc. They come to the building site 
precisely fitted and drilled—ready 
to put up. They save hours and 
days of erection time. They make 
sturdy buildings that need no in- 
side supporting posts ... give you 
more flexible and usable space. 
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RILCO BOWSTRING TRUSS 


WOOD PARTS FOR INDUSTRY 
DIVING BOARDS 





— 
WAGON i a 





CABLE REELS 


The strength and easy workability of 
wood has always saved time and pro- 
duction money for scores of industries. 
And today the new science of glue- 
laminating is breaking down the bar- 
riers of size and shape . . . putting 
wood to use in dozens of new, imagin- 
ative ways. In addition to the diving 
boards, wagon tongues, cable reels 
and binder reel bats as shown inthe 


RILE 








BINDER REEL BATS 





BUCK RAKE TEETH 







TRACKER BOARDS 


sketches, Rilco is currently producing 
many other interesting and useful 
products for widely varied industries. 

Why not let Rilco design and pro- 
duce special wood parts for you? 
When you have a problem wood may 
solve, get in touch with Rilco. We 
know wood... we think wood... we 
work wonders with wood. Just drop 
a line to the address below. 


~ 


Lamimated PRODUCTS, INC. 


2604 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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SUSPENDED 
Oyen 
WORLD’S LEADING 
HEATER FOR SUPER MARKETS 


A size heater for every building need. 
More Reznors sold than any other. 
More Reznors in use than any other. 
Has big. quiet fan 

Consult your telephone directory for 
local Reznor selling station or write for 
catalog. 





REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 
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SHIPPERS cepore sav- 


ings of $600 a year with Marsh 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! 
Electric and Hand Operated 
machines cut +)", 34”, 1” letters. 

or sample stencil, Shippers’ , 
Handbook, prices, pin this to / “4,,, 
business letterhead with your 
name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Bldg. + Belleville Ui, U.S. A. 
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The next Clues Section will appear in the Aug. 20 issue. 
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Wage Cuts 


Zinc workers at Eagle- 
Picher Co. ended a 5-week 
strike by taking big pay cuts. 
Reason: slump in zinc prices. 


Miami, Okla., employees of the 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 
bowed to the economic facts of life this 
week. Their A.F.L. union signed a new 
contract with the firm at wage rates sub- 
stantially lower than before. Vhat ended 
a five-week strike—with pay cuts ranging 
trom 16¢ an hour for miners to 304¢ an 
hour for top-rated machine operators. 

e Background—lThe contract was the 
second in the depressed zinc industry to 
lower wage rates. ‘The first, in May, 
slashed wages at the East St. Louis 
Smelting & Refining Division of the 
National Lead Co. ‘The union there 

C.1.0.’s Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers—signed up for an average 2S¢ an 
hour pay cut. It also agreed to an esca 
lator clause, pegged to the price of zinc 
concentrate, which has brought addi- 
tional pay cuts since June. 

ePrice Slump—At Fagle-Picher, the 
United Cement, Lime & Gypsum 
Workers (A.F.L.) struck on June 30. 
Bargaining had deadlocked over com 
pany demands for a $3.08 cut in daily 
pay. The company argued it couldn't 
continue operating at former rates, cited 
a zinc price slump from about 17¢ to 
10¢. 

Last week, rank-and-filers in the 
A.I’.L. union overrode leaders’ advice to 
hold out against any cut in pay. ‘They 
voted 102-to-S2 to accept the com- 
pany’s terms. About 825 strikers were 
cligible to vote 

Ihe new agreement cuts the former 
Sl-an-hour rate for miners to 84¢ an 
hour. The rate for machine operators 
drops from $1.384 to $1.08 an hour 
e Escalator Clause—The new Eagle 
Picher contract contains an_ escalator 
clause that will carry wage rates up again 
if zinc prices recover. If the price of zinc 
in East St. Louis, Ill, goes to 114é, 
wages will rise 6.43¢ an hour. They will 
continue to increase at that rate when 
ever the price of zine goes up 1¢—o1 
drop 6.43¢ whenever the price of zinc 
falls 1é¢. But wages won't be allowed to 
go any lower than they now are 

The earlier National Lead contract 
regulated wages bv the price of zinc con- 
centrate, which fluctuates much more. 
It provides that wages at Baxter Springs, 
Kan., will go up or down 8¢ per shift 
(1¢ an hour) for each $1 change in the 
price of zinc concentrates. The con- 
tract, which cut pay an average $2.25 
per shift, was signed when the zinc-con- 
centrate price was $79. Last week, it 
was $57. 





“THAT'S YOUR SHARE,” Falk official 


points out, in explaining employee trust fund 


Keep Telling ‘Em 
Falk Corp. finds parties, 
regular statements on profit- 
sharing keep employees awake 
to their stake in Falk earnings. 


Don’t Ict your employees get too 
complacent about a company welfare 
program. Keep reminding them what 
the company puts im—and what cach 
employee personally gets out of it 
e Advice—That’s one company’s advice 
to employers negotiating insurance and 
retirement plans for the first time this 
vear. It’s based on experience. The 
Falk Corp. of Milwaukee has fotind that 
though there’s a lot of excitement when 
a welfare program is adopted, it soon 
dies down. Fmplovees forget that there’s 
more to their wages than the figure on 
their paychecks. 

Five vears ago, Falk—a manufacturer 
of giant gears, speed reducers, and ma 
rine drives—set up a profit-sharing plan. 
Now, 1,700 of Falk's 2,000 employees 
come under it; they hold shares in a 
trust fund amounting to more than $2 
million. That makes the program a 
mighty important part of Falk’s em- 
plovee-relations plan 
e Lack of Interest—Recently, company 
officials began to worry about the way 
the program was going: Something was 
missing. At the start, the profit-sharing 
plan was a big and personal matter for 
every employee. Probably most still felt 
that way; still, there wasn’t much talk 
about it in the plant. And there were 
signs, too, that employees were forget- 
ting the basis of the program: Better 
production and less waste mean better 
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profits for the company, more money in 
the trust fund for employees. 

Management set out to win back the 
original lively interest in the profit-shar 
ing program. Here is how they did it: 

Personal account books. ‘The com- 
pany issued trust-fund statements that 
looked like regular bank books—to give 
employees more of a personal, proprie 
tory feeling about funds held for them. 
(The workers can’t touch their share of 
the trust fund until they retire or leave 
the Falk payroll.) Employees can now 
watch their share of the trust fund grow 
from year to year, by having their per 
sonal “deposit” marked up cach year. 

Plan handbooks. It issued handy- 
sized, attractively illustrated handbooks 
that explain how the plan works, and 
give in full the profit sharing agreement. 

Frankness on facts. The 1,700 em- 
ployees under the program (only those 
on the payroll three years or longer are 
cligible) got special briefings from com- 
pany brass. Harold S$. Falk, company 
head, and his son and assistant, Richard 
S. Falk, met with employees in groups 
of 400. In frank, factual talks they laid 
on the line the latest company estimates 
for the year ahead—company earnings, 
profits, and division of profits. 

\ panel of experts took over from 
there, to explain how the profit-sharing 
plan works, using colored cartoon slides 
to jazz up the solid facts. Some of 
those who already are drawing retire 
ment pay from the fund, members of 
the Falk Old ‘Timers’ Club, told how 
they're using their money Refresh 
ments and entertainment wound up the 
parties in the company cafeteria. 

e Solid Facts—Fmplovees came out of 
the “parties” with some thoughts to 
mull over 

(1) In the first five years of life of the 
fund, company contributions totaled 
nearly $2.5-million of a net operating 
income of $7.6-million. ‘That's about 
18% of income, before taxes, reserves, 
or payments to stockholders. ‘The rest 
was divided: 56% for taxes, 16° for 
new equipment and reserves, and the 
rest—about 10% —to stockholders 
2) Company costs for ‘the protec 
tion and security of Falk people” now 
add up to about 154¢ per hour for each 
employee. 

(3) ‘The company’s contribution to 
the fund grows as its carnings grow. 
Falk Corp.'s contributions to the trust 
fund are: 10° of the first $500,000 net 
profits: 15% of the next $100,000; 20% 
of additional earnings between $600,000 
and $1-million; and 25% of everything 
over $l-milhon. ; 

(4) Falk’s clincher argument: 

“Higher profits, and therefore higher 
returns to cach of us, can come only if 
we use our best efforts to produce a fair 
day’s work, to prevent all waste, and to 
give the benefit of our knowledge in cut- 
ting costs by the use of better methods.” 
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Here’s why you get more for your 


money with CONCRETE construction 


()WNERSHIP of anything, whether a handkerchief or a hospi- 


tal, involves three separate costs. First is original price, which 





often is mistaken for the actual cost of ownership. Second is 
maintenance cost. Third is annual cost, and this is the real cost 
yardstick of ownership. It is derived by adding original price 
and maintenance cost and dividing by years of service rendered. 

When you build with concrete you get low-annual-cost con- 
struction. That’s because first cost is moderate, maintenance is 
unbelievably low and service is exceptionally long. This applies 
whether you own, as an individual or taxpayer, a home or high- 
way, a farm building or factory, a school or sewer line. 

Concrete has great stamina and durability because it easily 
can be designed to withstand any condition of service or exposure. 
And the principles and procedures for obtaining quality concrete 
are simple and easy to follow. Good concrete will result if these 
time-tested practices are carefully observed. 

So whatever you or your community plan to build, insist on 


concrete and you'll get more value for your construction dollar. 


be 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 














In the life-lines of this power plant... 











—FIRE will meet with SUDDEN DEATH! 





Fire will never get a chance to knock the generators 
out of commission in this power plant! 


Two generators—rated at 12,500 and 7.500 KW 
—form the heart of the power supply equipment— 
and both are protected by a single group of Kidde 
cylinders of carbon dioxide (CO,). In case of fire in 
either generator, automatic directional valves send 
the CO, racing to the unit threatened. 


First, a heavy discharge of CO, smothers any 
active flame in a matter of seconds—before damage 
to the insulation can spread. Then... a slower, con- 
tinuing discharge maintains a high CO, concentration 
... prevents a reflash. Of course, the CO, does not 
corrode metal or harm insulation. 


That's just one of the thousands of Kidde* installa- 
tions that are safeguarding equipment and materials 
all over the world. Whatever your fire protection 
problem, a Kidde representative will help you! 


When you think of CO2, call Kidde! 


Walter F.idde & Company, Inc. 
825 Main Street Belleville 9, N. J. 


*Also known as “LUX” 


The words ‘Kidde’ and "'lux"’ and 
the Kidde seal are trade-marks of 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Reunion in Texas 


When Chance Vought 
moved to Dallas it left UA.W. 
behind. Last week the union 
came back—ready for a scrap. 


The United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) 
will bargain for employees of the 
Chance Vought Aircraft plant in Dal 
las—just as it bargained for them up 
until a year ago in Stratford, Conn 
e Left Behind—U.A.W. lost bargain 
ing rights in the Chance Vought Air 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corp 
when the plant was moved to Dallas 
last year (BW—Aug.14'48,p26). It ran 
into trouble right away last fall when 
it tried to resume bargaining with the 
company. Newly hired Dallas work 
ers weren't union-conscious. And a 
strong challenger appeared against 
U.A.W.-the independent — Interna 
tional Assn. of Machinists 
e Election—But last week the U.A.W 
overcame these obstacles. It came out 
on top in a National Labor Relations 
Board election at the new plant—former 
home of North American Aviation 
The U.A.W. garnered 2,491 votes 
(about 63% of the total) among pro 
duction workers. I.A.M. got 653; 718 
employees voted against any union. 

e Bitter Fight—The clection climaxed 
one of the bitterest jurisdictional 
fights that the Southwest has ever seen 
I.A.M. and U.A.W. spared no words 
in criticizing cach other—and the com 
pany 

e Company <Action—Chance Vought 
also had its say during the pre-election 
campaigning. Tred Detweiler, acting 
gencral manager, sent a series of letters 
to all production workers. Detweiler 
called attention to the clection—and 
the right of workers to accept, or reject, 
any union 

The company charged that the 
U.A.W. had obtained illegally a list of 
company employees. Chance Vought 
sought, and got, a court order barring 
use of the list, and requiring the union 
to return it. When U.A.W. failed to 
do so, the company filed contempt of 
court charges 
e Wage Differential—The letters and 
court action raised U.A.W. tempers 
against Chance Vought. As soon as 
NLRB returns were released, the union 
announced plans for an immediate 
fight for a 28¢ wage hike. The union 
said the Dallas workers “are getting an 
average of 28¢ less than they were 
getting in Connecticut, for the same 
jobs.” 

Chance Vought denies that there is 
any difference between rates paid in 
Connecticut and those now being paid 
in Dallas. 
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U.R.W. Holds Off 


Rubber strike unlikely 
until after union convention 
next month. Leadership fight 
keeps union cautious. 


The rubber industry and the C.1.0. 
are deadlocked on wages. Even so, 
there'll probably be no strike in the in- 
dustry—for a month-or two. 

e Convention Coming—W hat’s holding 
up a showdown is the United Rubber 
Workers’ annual convention scheduled 
for Toronto next month. ‘There's 
enough dissention in the union to gua 
antce that this will be about the hottest 
convention in U.R.W.’s stormy 14-year 
history. Before it can face a showdown 
with management, U.R.W. must face a 
showdown in its own house. ‘The issue: 


Can the new militant administration 
keep its seat? 
e New Leaders—ITwo months ago, a 


U.R.W. board majority ousted Leland 
S. Buckmaster as president (BW—May 
28'49.p101), put m H. R. Lloyd in- 
stead. Now the Buckmaster forces claim 
they have enough votes to put him back 
into office. Lloyd wants to avoid drastic 
action—like calling a strike—until he is 
sure he is the boss 

Lloyd believes in leader- 
ship, get-tough bargaining. Buckmaster 
favors give-and-take bargaining. His 
foes in U.R.W. have often criticized 
him for “soft” negotiating. 

While U.R.W. is marking time, it is 
building up a $1-million strike fund. 
e Union Demands—U.R.\W. demands 
from management call for: (1) a 25¢-an 
hour wage increase; (2) $100-a-month 
pensions; (3) insurance benefits; and 
(4) a 36-hour work week. 

No matter who wins at ‘Toronto, the 
union will probably stand pat on those 
demands—as long as it can. For, who- 
ever wins, union leaders will feel inse- 
cure. 


ALLTCSSIVE 


House Committee Again 
Will Investigate U.E. 


Hundreds of employers that have 
contracts with C.1.O.’s United Elec 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers had 
their eves on Washington this week. 
The House Un-American Activities 
Committee convened to investigate sub 
versive influences in U.E. 

The last time the committee made 
headlines with U.F. material, a former 
Communist had charged that Julius 
Emspak—U.F. — secretary-treasurer—was 
the top link between Russia and the 
American union movement (BW— 
Dec.25'48, p68). Since then, two 
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KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitators give you 





guaranteed recovery of valuable materials! 





Now you can recover valuable materials, 
by-products, catalysts, etc. from indus- 
trial gases . . . get guaranteed results at 
any efficiency you specify ... with Kop- 
pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators! 
All over the country, Koppers-Elex 
precipitators are proving their capacity 
to make recovery profits: one plant re- 
ports efficiencies of 98% and 99% ... 
even though only 95% was specified. A 


paper mill operator reports salvage of 
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$2240 worth of soda ash a week... 30% 
better recovery than guaranteed! 

Now you can get this same extra 
service and performance in your plant. 
Specify Koppers-Elex for recovery at 
any efficiency... recovery that’s uniform, 
without night rapping! With Koppers- 
Elex, one company is entirely respon- 
sible for the success of your installation. 
Get the complete story. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! 


Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 
218 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Please send me free information on Koppers-Elex Pre« ipitators, 





things have happened which add _in- 
terest to the new davestigation: 

(1) James Carey, former U.E. presi- 
dent-and-now-a~bitter critic of the left- 
wing leadership of the union, has pub- 
licly charged that some employers play 
ball with the U.E.—despite its Com- 
munist tinge—in return for short-run 
advantages; and 

(2) Philip Murray, in the past a de- 
fender of U-E. against charges of com- 
munism, today is one of its severest 
critics. 





LABOR BRIEFS 


i W F SAV fF Baby-food workers in Clapp’s division 


of American Home Foods have negoti- 
ated a 3¢-an-hour wage hike 

hours, dollars and re Py ihe 
A.F.L. pact also provides for (1) pen- 

sions, with the company and employees 


re ae) | liacs with sharing the cost, and (2) a health insur- 


ance plan. 


C LA R K p U i. NG " C:1.60. Sea challenging John 


L. Lewis’ mine union at Lyon Metal 
Products in Chicago Heights. he steel- 
workers are now qualified to use NLRB; 
but the mine union still isn’t, because 





Oil Base, Inc., manufacturer of drilling muds 
and kindred items known to all oil drillers, 
has only high praise for its Clark Pul-Pac, 


used to handle its products: Lewis and other officers haven't signed 
lowe: jopoahchel dhs taeeetti> palin ity T-H non-Communist affidavits. 
paper bags, and a normal shipment consists i ® 
of 400 bags. Formerly, i# took two men two NLRB has questioned validity of a 
hours to load a truck. Today, with unit loads union’s complianc e with the ‘Taft-Hart- 
of 28 bags cross-piled on disposable base- ley law for the first time It wants 
sheets, the Clark Pul-Pac operator loads 20 C.1.0.’s food and tobacco union to 
tons in 20 to 30 minutes. Material is ware- prove that Donald Henderson—wlro 
housed in one-fourth the time; and stacking quit as president and took an appointive 


pe —_ ” pets ye instead of ih 8 — job—isn’t still administrative head of the 
as almost tripled storage capacity. c . W_ 6°40 n78 

breakage, formerly serious, is now negli- union (BM Aug.6'4 *P 
gible. Truly, the Clark Pul-Pac saves us 
hours, dollars and sacroiliacs." 


* 
Wage increases tabulated by Associated 
Industries of Cleveland (an employers 
group) show that the average hourly 
pay hike in 116 plants from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. | was 2.16¢. Before July 1 they ran 
higher (3.35¢). ; 


George Miller, President and G. M. 
Oil Base, Inc., Compton, California 


For speeding turnover of inventory and capital 
by faster handling, for multiplying storage 


capacity at no construction cost, for making ® 

deep cuts into production costs and eliminat- Pennsylvania workers can’t get unem- 
ing many concealed losses, the Clark method ployment compensation if they're idle 
is management's most effective weapon. To because of a labor dispute—no matter 
discover how you can employ it to your own who’s to blame. ‘That's a Pennsylvania 


financial benefit, talk to a Clark representa- 


court’s reason for refusing Midvale Co. 
tive. Through him you CONSULT CLARK. > 


workers compensation for a six-month 
work stoppage in 1948. ‘The state com 
pensation board had called it a “lock 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED ial , 
OO) 4 Ge EC Y | teterations tawester ike of ind 


TOWING T ACTORS chinists ended in Louisville this week. 


Union settled without a general pay ia 





























crease. 
{ 
The Pictures——Acme—70; Eastern { 
—§?: Sovfoto—86; Wide World— ) 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DlIv., CLA QUIPMENT COMPANY sattce creek a2, Mic. 26, 31 (bot ). 58, 62, 81; Dick { 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Wolters—22, 23 (bot.). 
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1. Magnifying Time—a 
look at the means of slow- 
ing fast motion by taking 
movies at 1,000 to 3,000 
pictures a second. Shows 
typical set-ups and exam- 
ples of high speed pho- 


tography. (Free) 


ii} 
nypenirl) \ 





5. Radiography in Modern 
Industry—explains the 
generation of x-rays, the- 
ory of their use; gives 
tables and graphs or film 
sensitivity; discusses use 
of screens and diaphragms 
Section on tracking down 
troubles. (Price $3) 


Kodak 
LINAGRAPE % 





9. Kodak Linagraph Films 
and Papers — plots the rel- 
ative speeds of seven pa- 
pers and four films used 
for trace recording in in- 
struments. Gives their 
photographic and physical 
properties, also spoolings 
and sizes. (Free) 


7] 


eer conn rt) 
went 


11. Metallography in Colorx 
shows how the study of 
metals is enhanced by col- 
or photomicrography. Dis 
cusses selection of illumi- 
nation quality, color com 
pensation and exposure 
Color illustrations. ( Free ) 


Kodagraph paper® 





2. Kodagraph Papers —The 
Big New Plus—tells you how 
you can make lasting copies 
of opaque and _ translucent 
documents and drawings in 
direct process or blueprint 
machine—with improved con- 
trast and clarity (Free) 





6. Kodak Materials and Ac- 
cessories for Industrial Radi- 
ography —« description ot 
Kodak’s different types of 
X-ray films for different con- 
ditions, together with screens, 
film holders. processing chem- 
icals, and darkroom equip- 
ment. (Free) 


A gold mine of information — 
how photography helps industry 


@ These are some of the Kodak books which tell how indus- 





’ 


3. Photomicrography—a com- 4. Kodagraph Micro-File 
prehensive study of the us¢ Equipment for Business 
of still and motion photog- and Industry —the salient 


raphy with the microscope. It facts about the machines, 


discusses optics, light sources, accessory equipment, and 


filters, exposure, color photo- film in this new Kodak 


micrography, materials, and line, with ideas for indus- 
‘ ) 2) ; 
processing. (Price $2) trial applications. (Free 





: 7 
I 
7. Photographic Plates for 8. Materials for Spectrum 
Scientific and Technical Use Analysis — gives curves of 
an authoritative summary exposure and develop- 
of sensitometry and the H&D ment; discusses spectral 
curve, together with a work- sensitivity, with pages of 
ing guide to the many factors valuable data on photo- 
that affect the use of the pho- graphic media for use in 
tographic emulsion as a scien- spectrography from ultra- 
tific tool. (Free) violet to infrared. ( Free ) 





try can profitably use radiography, photomicrography, 10. Kodak Recording Ma- 
spectrography, high speed movies, microfilming, drawing terials—a study of their 


properties and a listing ot 


reproduction, and the many other phases of Functional the kinds available for the 


Photography. 


many types of recording 
with galvanometers and 
cathode ray tubes. In- 


Functional Photography advances business and industrial technics cludes valuable data on 





12. Wratten Light Filters—a 
description of filters and their 
care—44 pages of spectropho- 
tometric curves —15 pages of 
tables showing the percent- 
age transmission of Kodak 
Wratten Filters. An essential 
for all using scientific pho- 
tography (Price $1) 





Se ce ee se ee ee 


processing. ( Free ) 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the following books you advertised: 
C) 1 }2 3, $2 O4 05, $3* 

o6 o7 O09 010 Ol 12,$1* 
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TROPHY RACE 
1949 


NATIONAL AIR RACES 


CLEVELAND * SEPTEMBER-3, 4,5 





TINNERMAN 
TROPHY RACE 
1949 
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rl 


S IN YEARS PAST, the Tinnerman Trophy Race will be a feature 
event of the National Air Races... a highlight of the exciting 
Sunday program. 
Ten of the fastest aircraft qualifying for the Air Races will compete 
for cash prize awards and the gleaming silver Tinnerman Trophy. 
The Tinnerman Trophy Race is an annual tribute to aviation’s 
constant progress... progress in which the lightweight, fast, easy- 
to-use SPEED NUT* brand of fasteners has played a vital role. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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The U. S. won't back a Pacific Union for a while yet. 





For one thing, Congress won’t swallow the idea on top of our heavy 
commitments in Europe. And the State Dept. still gives Europe top priority. 





For another thing, the State and National Defense Depts. haven’‘t 
agreed where to draw the line in the Far East. Currently both are trying to 
figure out how to keep Formosa out of Communist hands. Proposals to buy 
the island or give it back to Japan are even being kicked around. 

. 

The release of the China White Paper was largely a domestic political 
move (page 15). 

It just details this hard lesson: The Chiang Kai-shek government was 
much too great a liability to carry even in the name of fighting Communism. 

If the White Paper wrote off China, it didn’t fill the void with any new 
policy. About all State has decided to do definitely is to replace our Far 
Eastern diplomatic corps with top-flight career men—the kind that usually 
get posts in high-priority Europe. 





The British think they have an idea how to make order out of chaos—in 
Southeast Asia, at least. 
London has suggested that the U.S. ‘stabilize’ the prices of jute, tin, 





and rubber. That presumably means the U. S. would buy more of these items. 


The British argue this would be a cheap way to help out India, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesic, and maybe Siam and Indo-China. At least it would pre- 
vent the economic and political climate there from getting any worse. 

The idea will be thrashed out at the Anglo-U. S.-Canadian financial 
talks tentatively set for Sept. 6 in Washington. For the British, of course, it 
would kill two birds: keep peace in the empire, and help relieve the dollar 


shortage. 
e 


The International Monetary Fund is considering the possibility of restor- 
ing drawing rights to Marshal! Plan countries. 

At the beginning of the Marshall Plan, the Fund banned loans to partici- 
pating members. ECA was doing the job. 

Technically the Fund only makes loans for “a temporary exchange 
problem.’ But if a long-range solution to Britain’s dollar plight is worked 
out, the Fund might remove the ban on short-term aid. 

Britain then could draw $330-million in dollars each year for three 
years. (Britain drew $300-million from its $1.3-billion quota before ECA was 





born.) 
. 


France seems to have hit the bottom of the price recession that started 





last January. 

Industrial prices held steady last month; raw materials edged up. Retail 
indexes continued to drop, but ever so slightly. 

The Bourse recorded an average rise of 20% in stock values over the 
past three weeks. 

Most businessmen see these signs as heralding a period of solid pros- 





perity—not renewed inflation. 





* 
Reasons for the optimistic outlook: 
(1) Annual reports for 1948 show profits up, across the boards. Divi- 
dends last year averaged 6%, as against 1% in 1947. 
(2) 55% more taxes have been harvested this year than in the com- 
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parable 1948 period. Finance Minister Petche’s budget is neatly balanced. 

(3) French industry is still turning out 30% more than prewar, despite 
vacations. 

(4) French exports for the first half of 1949 paid for 83% of French 
imports. In the first half of 1948, they only paid for 66%. 

But here’s a sour note: French exports to the U. S. hit a new low in June. 
France currently is paying for only 6.5% of its buying in the U. S. 

e 
French financial circles now are betting the franc won’t be devalued 











if and when the pound is. 

Reason: The pound would only go down about 20%. But right now the 
pound is selling for 18% less than the official rate on the Paris black market. 
e 

British textile exports—$200-million worth—ore going abegging in 
British export warehouses. 

At spring export rates, that’s about a six-months’ supply. 

The British home market could gobble them all up easily. But the gov- 
ernment still refuses to unbend from its ‘’export-or-die”’ policy, 

e 

Many “frustrated” British exports will find markets in India and Pakis- 
tan, thanks to the Commonwealth agreement to close ranks against the 
dollar crisis (BW-Jul.9'49,p99). 

But this is one-way trade. All Britain gets for it is a reduction of its 
wor debt (i.e. India’s and Pakistan's blocked sterling balances). 

Since the war, India’s sterling balance has been reduced from $6-billion 
to less than $3-billion. Since the middle of last year Britain has released 
$1.5-billion of it. 











While India desperately needs sterling imports, Britain can’t stand this 





bleeding much longer. 
As long as the government keeps boosting the supply of sterling by 
releasing sterling balances, there is little incentive for British manufacturers 


to cut their costs. 





a 
U. S. business won’t lose much more Indian trade as a result of Indio’s 


decision to cut dollar imports 25%. 
Imports of merchandise are already screened down to the barest 


essentials. . 
But U. S. and Canadian farmers may be hit to the tune of $100-million. 





India hopes to save dollars by shifting as much of its food buying as possible 
to the sterling area. Talks are already under way with Australia to fill some 


of the gap. 
oe 


More South American countries are ready to sign barter deals with 





Britain. 

Last week dollar-starved Brazil signed a one-year pact to buy $152- 
million worth of British oil, vehicles, and machinery. The Brazilians are 
selling the British food and cotton for the most part. 

A small deal with Mexico may be forthcoming, too. The Mexicans have 
some cotton to sell. If they can toss in some food along with it, Britain might 
supply equipment to expand Mexico’s state oil monopoly, Pemex. The Mexi- 
cons are sore at the U. S. for turning down a loan to Pemex. 
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JAPAN’S DIET will take over economic rule, leaving . . . 


ABROAD 





MACARTHUR and his staff in secondary policing role. 
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Shift in Japan Means Tougher Trading 


Economic reform program hasn’t worked out. You can 
expect a new flood of cheap-labor goods when U. S. controls end. 


TOKYO-—U.S. businessmen may 
soon face the same cutthroat competi- 
tion with Japan they did before the war. 
That’s one conclusion that emerges as 
the noble experiment of democratizing 
Japan nears its end. 

By the end of the year, the U. S. will 

have dropped nearly all internal controls 
over Japan. General MacArthur will still 
head a garrison—to keep order and see 
that waste of U.S. dollar aid is kept at a 
minimum. But the direction of Japan’s 
internal affairs will fall to Premier Shi- 
geru Yoshida and his conservative gov- 
ernment. 
e Backslide—Yoshida’s Democratic Lib- 
eral party is committed to restoring the 
old order. You will remember some of 
its characteristics: 

(1) Severely depressed consumption 
at home to provide the dirt-cheap labor 
needed for the lowest possible export 
prices. 

(2) Monopoly control of raw-material 
production and distribution, in order to 
control export prices and profits. 

(3) Complete suppression of the trade- 
union movement as the only domestic 
political force able to thwart these ob- 
jectives. 

For most U.S. business, ruthless re- 
development of Japan’s export markets 
will mean a drastic limitation of their 
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own Far Eastern market. And that mar- 
ket promises to be very rich when polit- 
ical stability returns and allows indus- 
trial expansion. 

e Miracle Makers?—Communiques from 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers), of course, pooh-pooh the 
idea of a return to the old order. Only 
last week the chief of the occupation’s 
Deconcentration Review Board told re- 
porters, “There is in Japan today no ex- 
cessive concentration of economic 
power, and a healthy free economy is 
growing... .” Gen. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters announced at the same time 
that the board had submitted its final 
report and would be dissolved immedi- 
ately. 

But many think that to look on the 
trust-busting job as complete is just 
whistling in the dark. Japan has never 
known either a free economy or a demo- 
cratic government. If, in the space of 
four short years, the U.S. could have 
sown the seeds of both and had them 
take root, it would be nothing short of a 
miracle. 

What the occupation has done pri- 
marily, is to impose on Japan the formal 
mechanisms ot a model democracy—a 
constitution, labor-standards laws, anti- 
trust legislation, universal suffrage, de- 
centralization of police power, and land 


reform. But now that the U.S. is step- 
ping into the background, the mechan- 
isms are being scrapped, one by one. 

¢ Solid Opposition—I'rom the start, the 
old leaders of Japan organized to battle 
postwar change. ‘To get action, SCAP’s 
government section had to draft every 
reform bill—and then order the govern- 
ment to put it through the Diet. 

SCAP even wrote the constitution. 
That was after the Democratic Liberal 
cabinet under Premier Yoshida—the 
same group that is in power now—took 
a crack at the job in 1946. SCAP 
stepped in when it was obvious that 
Yoshida’s henchmen would only te- 
write the old Meiji constitution, retain- 
ing, in essence, the complete sovereignty 
of the emperor. 

Since then Yoshida’s hand has been 
greatly strengthened (and the U.S.’s 
weakened) by two developments: (1) the 
need to get Japan off the U.S. taxpay- 
er’s back; and (2) the policy of contain- 
ing Russia. 

e Change in Outlook—The pressure on 
occupation officials to ease the U.S. sub- 
sidy to Japan has made it a lot easier for 
them to swallow the old industrial 
clique. Those who so successfully indus- 
trialized Japan in the carly 1930's nat- 
urally could do the recovery job fastest 
now. And there is no denying that the 
recovery program outlined by Mac- 
Arthur's economic chief, Joseph Dodge, 
requires a firm administering hand (BW 
—Mar.26'49,p121). For it will impose 
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Products Engineered for 
lower Production Costs!) 


Engineering to chop 
production cost could 

be the trick that prices 

your product into sales 

leadership. Our outside 

viewpoint has solved 
product design problems 
for mony nationally | 
F known concerns. We'll 
serve as part of your 
engineering staff or 
work separately. 
























Send for chuckle- 
getting drawing. 


Product Technicians, Inc. 


130 MAIN STREET E ROCHESTER 4 NY 







THIS BOOK 
WAS PREPARED 
ESPECIALLY 
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it is a report based 
on the experiences of 
many companies you 
know, and how they 
maintain outstanding 
employee relations. 











Tear out this ad 
and clip to your 
letterhead for 
YOUR free copy. 


The Robbins Ce. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


IS IT HARD TO LABEL, MABEL? 


Mark'’Andy Ready-to-Stick Labels STICK 
anywhere. No wetting. They're STICKY. 


















FREE Easy-to-use Printed to your order. 
Write for details, samples, prices to 
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B. MARW’ANDY, Inc., ,, Devt. aws 
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Ss s and Mid West 
Western Wheelbarrow Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1895 South Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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on the Japanese people the grimmest 
sort of austerity. 

The drive to contain communism 
throughout the world has made any anti- 
Communist group, regardless of its 
aims, attractive and _respectable—espe- 
cially to high ranking Army and Navy 
officers. 

hus, it is no surprise to find one of 
General MacArthur's aides saying in 
answer to a question whether he saw any 
danger in the growth of the Yoshida na- 
tionalists: ‘““I’o hell with that kind of 
talk. I'll take the old zaibatsu any day 
to the Communists.” Military circles be- 
lieve that America has only two choices 
in Japan: the Communists or the Demo- 
cratic Liberals. 

Today, the Democratic Liberals are 

solidly in the driver’s seat. They hold 
268 out of 466 seats in the Diet. An- 
other 70 members are sympathetic to 
their social and economic policies. With 
this overwhelming majority, Yoshida is 
sure to stay in power until 1953. 
e Living Standards—The plans for eco- 
nomic reform are already breaking 
down. If they had been administered 
carefully over a period of years, Japan 
might have had a relatively free econ 
omy—one that would pour a major por 
tion of its profits into an increasingly 
better standard of living at home. 

Only a bare start, however, was made 
toward the goal. The nonoperating hold- 
ing companies of the 14 zaibatsu fami- 
lies (who controlled 90% of Japan’s in- 





WAS TULCTOICAL 
CQueAtnT 
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dustrial capacity and well over 50% of 
the country’s foreign trade) were liqui- 
dated. 

But these holding companies all had 
companies under them that dominated 
a particular line of production. With a 
few significant exceptions—Japan Iron & 
Steel, Oji Paper, and Oriental Can— 
these operating companies still control 
their fields. If, as it looks now, occupa- 
tion policy in the future will be only to 
make recommendations on_ trust-bust- 
ing, there’s little chance that the Yo- 
shida government will do much to break 
this control. 
¢ Laws Mean Little—SCAP already has 
rammed an antimonopoly bill through 
the Diet and caused a fair trade commis- 
sion to be set up. But if reorganization 
of the old monopolies isn’t carried 
through, these laws are circumvented. 
Then again, antitrust legislation is only 
as effective as the government wants it 
to be. And chances are the Yoshida gov- 
ernment will act only where SCAP di- 
rectly intervenes. 

A trade-association law passed the 
Diet, too. It was designed to break up 
the prewar industrial and trade groups 
that fixed prices and controlled distribu 
tion. But it is doubtful whether many 
Japanese really understand its purpose. 

Most of the stock of the zaibatsu 
companies has been sold. But con- 
trol of the companies remains, by and 
large, in the hands of the old directors. 

Finally, more than 1,000 executives 














Aussies Build New Small Car 


Adelaide, South Australia, estimates the price 
at under $900. The car is almost a 100% 
Australian product. Only imported parts: 
British electrical system, U. $.-made Timken 
bearings. Production awaits road tests. 


The experimental car above has two un- 
usual features: its powerplant, and its price. 
Under the hood is a two-cylinder, two-cycle 
engine. (All U.S.-made cars use four cycle 
power.) And the builder, Wiles Mfg. Co., 
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Flere it is! LIGHTEST, STRONGEST 
LOWEST COST TRAILER 3 4c.0td/ 


The sensattonal mew FRUEMAUF STAINLESS STEEL 
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| ...Lucrease the Strength! 
j THIS MUCH 
j : LIGHTER 
| Irs THE NEW FRUEHAUF STAINLESS STEEL... an en- NEW FLOOR — Magnesium, exclusive design. 800 Ibs 
gineering triumph in Trailer-making. Amazing weight- Strongest Trailer floor for its weight ever built. elier 
i savings have been accomplished in every part... from roof 

to road. And yet the strength has been sncreased. 
j NEW WHEELS—Drop forged aluminum. Stronger, 93% Ibs. 
| 

more rugged than steel wheels they replace. per axle 

Fruehauf engineers have com- units, reports an average repair lighter 

bined stainless steel and other costof $12.85 perTrailer for 1948 

modern lightweight metals into —less than the cost of keeping NEW SUPPORTS with ultra light-weight fea- 135 ib 

the lightest, strongest Trailer in a conventional Trailer painted! tures. Even stronger and easier acting than , — 

ig 

the world. Here's what that Get the facts about the new Frue- ; before 

means to you! Greater payload auf Stainless Steel. They're y 

Capacity .. lower maintenance really amazing! See a Fruehauf NEW GEAR BOXES on Gravity-Tandem models. 45 Ibs. 

and bgt air dua costs... longer re presentative or write us 4 New design affords greater shock resistance. lighter 

Trailer life. today. The Fruehauf Trailer Com- 

Sensationally low maintenance pany. Detroit 32—Los Angeles 

cost! One operator, with 385 11. In Canada: Weston, Ontario. NEW BRAKE SHOES—Fabricoted from rolled 40 Ibs. 

steel. Free from usual casting defects. tomy 


F AY! Qualified operators can 
have up to re years to atin best evidence you 
could ask for that Fruehauf'’s do last longer. Ask 
about our “pay as you earn” financing plans. 
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Heor Morrison Wood in “Ths Changing World” — every Sundoy 
Afternoon over ABC. Consult your Loco! Poper. 


Special toxes paid by trucks last year for road building and maintenance 
alone equalled all the money spent by all the states for all the roads in 
1946—40,000 miles of them. 














it will fold 
5000 statements 
an hour 












e it will fold bulletins, 
price lists, form letters, 
advertising literature and 
other things equally fast. 





e any competent girl can operate it. 
e its first cost is less than you think. 


e and though you may use it 
only one day a month, it will 
quickly pay for itself. 





Write for details...today. 
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More than 26,000,000 tons of it were 
used in the United States in 1948, but 


Paper? 


MOSINEI ‘more than paper’ —finds its 
place where dependable uniformity and specific 
characteristics are demanded. 
The wide experience of MOSINEE “‘paperolo- 
gists’ may help you to solve your problem in- 
4 “volving paper. Write Dept. BW, without 
an obligation to you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY - MOSINEE, WIS. 
“Essential Paper Manufactinrers” 
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business order have been 


of the old 
purged or barred from their companies. 


But Yoshida already is pressing for a 
removal of the bans. His first reinstate 
ment list of 19 includes 12 top execu- 
tives of the zaibatsu companies. So far 
MacArthur has stuck to his guns. But 
Tokyo is betting he will give in within 
a month. 

e Labor’s Hard Lot—Of the various re 
torms, the SCAP-created labor laws 
have proved least effective. Japan’s in 
fant trade-union movement has almost 
no way of functioning; it is more and 
more falling prey to the Communists. 

The Diet is stacked with representa- 
tives of the old economic order who 
have successfully smothered al) labor- 
backed legislation. And Japanese labor 
has also lost most of its right to strike. 
MacArthur, exercising his right under 
the occupation statute, has barred every 
major strike so far. As the Communist 
threat grows, he will probably continue 
to do so. 

But some of the labor gripes have < 

real basis, so impromptu strikes and dis 
orders can be expected to spread. ‘They 
could end up in a revolt against the gov 
ernment. They could, that is, if Yoshida 
couldn't draw on occupation troops to 
keep order. 
e Sure of Support—Blocking Commu- 
nism is so much the No. 1 U.S. policy 
that Yoshida and his party followers are 
sure occupation authorities are in com- 
plete svmpathy with their aims. They 
are confident that the occupation forces 
will help keep order and bring in 
cnough food to give the country a mini- 
mum standard of living. 


Mexican Farmhands 
Can Again Work Here 


MEXICO CITY 
Mexican government 
migration of Mexican workers to the 
U.S. The “braceros.” as the Mexicans 
call. them, being discriminated 
against—especially by the ‘Texans. ‘Vhe 
Mexicans thought their workers were 
being housed miserably and paid well 
below U.S. standards 
e New Pact—Last week the storm finally 
blew over. A new labor pact was signed 
here between U.S. embassy officials and 
the Mexican foreign office. ‘Terms of 


Last October the 
banned further 


Wer 


the pact provide that hiring shall be 
done at three inland cities instead of 
along the border. ‘This wav the Mex 


cans can supervise each contract individ 
ually. Mexico reserves the nght to keep 
workers out of blacklisted 
U.S. farmers don’t provide them a bet 
tcr deal 

To-the U.S... the 
several hundred thousand 
help out in cotton and sugar-bect fields. 
l'o Mexico, the braceros 


Wecas Were 


new pact means 


workers to 
mean dollars— 
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$29-million in 1947. Last year, before 
President Aleman invoked the ban, they 
had brought $21-million back home 

e Farmer's View—There is no doubt 
that U.S. farmers—who were very anx 
ious for the U.S. government to come 
to terms—will welcome the turn. of 
events, too. ‘Their spokesman was the 
late Gov. Beauford Jester of Texas. 


Brazil Refinery 


Government to build the 
country’s first big oil refinery. 
Purpose: to ease dependence 
on dollar oil. 

RIO DE JANEIRO—-The Brazilian 


government signed contracts last week 
for the country’s first big oil refinery 
It will be state-owned 

Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., New 
York, will do the engineering and instal 
lation of the plant through its South 
American subsidiary. ‘wo French com 
panies will provide the materials and 
equipment Lotal cost will be about 
$60-million. 

e Where—Whiere to put the refinery is 
still a question. The plant will use im 
ported crude—mostly from Venezuela— 
at least until Brazil finds some oil of its 
own. Observers added that fact to stra 
tegic considerations and came up with 
the belief that the natural site would be 
Belem, at the mouth of the Amazon. 
But Belem is 2,500-mi. by sea from Rio 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil’s industrial cen 
ters. And overland transport is practic- 
ally impossible. 

e Purpose—The refinery is the first big 
step in Brazil’s drive to ease its depend 
ence on dollar oil. Last vear Brazil 
spent $300,000 a day of its very scarce 
dollars for petroleum products. Refining 
at home will cut this bill drastically. But 
it’s a long-term step; it will probably be 
five years before the refinery is in pro 
duction. 

¢ Other Projects—Two private Brazilian 
companies have received O.K.’s from 
the government to build refineries, but 
both projects have bogged down. One 
company wants to build a 20,000-bbl.-a 
day refinery with Czechoslovakian 
equipment bought with blocked Brazil 
ian funds. So far the Czechs haven't 
agreed. The other company came a 
cropper over the dollar shortage. 

Phe government is building one re 

finery to take up the output of oil wells 
near Bahia—the only oil so far proven in 
Brazil. But this plant is small; capacity 
is only 5,000 bbl. a dav. 
e Oil Wanted—Meanwhile, the search 
for oil goes on in virtually every Brazil 
ian state. For the most part, U.S. geo 
logical firms are doing the looking—with 
discouraging results so far. 
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Means Absolute Protection 
to Wood Endangered 
by ROT and TERMITES 
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Sat ye 
VILLILLA\\\S Ss 
Humidified Other 
Buildings Foundations Floors Moisture ‘‘Traps” 


Here are six common conditions where WOLMANIZED 
Pressure-Treated Lumber provides protection from decay 
and termites: 
1. Where excessive ground moisture, rain or thaws cause early 
decay failures. 
2. Where wood near the ground is open to termite attacks. 
3. Where wood is in contact with damp concrete or masonry. 
4. Where steam and vapor from industrial processes promote 
wood decay. 
5S. Where walls, floors, ceilings are subject to condensation from 
refrigeration. 
6. Where wood is exposed to moisture in artificially humidified 
buildings. 


Investigations by qualified technologists prove that on installations where 
decay and termites ordinarily shorten lumber life, WOLMANIZED Pressure- 
Treated Lumber lasts Three to Five Times Longer than untreated wood. 


Such lasting protection is assured because penetrating, preservative solu- 
tions are forced, by vacuum-pressure treatment, deeply into the wood fibers 
of WOLMANIZED Lumber. And, WOLMANIZED Lumber is clean, odorless, 
paintable, non-corrosive, non-leaching and glueable. Only 


WOLMANIZED Lumber offers a// these extra advantages. 





YOU’LL PROFIT BY GETTING 
THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET ej 
Get all the facts and cost-saving figures on 
WOLMANIZED Lumber. See why it offers you the (a iy 
best protection available against wood decay and 
termites. Write for this valuable booklet today. cs 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
Kan General Offices: 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 

(¢ ALT ) Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fla., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia 
SS, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Washington, D. C 
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Here’s why one of the biggest names in industry anchors practically 
every kind of machine on floors of every construction in the 


modern way ... 02 UNISORB ! 
TRANSMITTED MACHINE NOISE and 
VIBRATION REDUCED 60% to 85% 
Lowers machine and building main- 
tenance costs 
Higher speed machine operation 
often possible 





Clip this coupon, or write us 
on your letterhead today... 


THE 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER 


a 


UNISORB ANCHORING REQUIRES 
NO BOLTS, NO LAG SCREWS 
Old-fashioned, destructive floor drill- 
ing eliminated 

Saves installation time as much as 
80°;. Labor costs reduced 


Maintenance on machine mounting 
practically eliminated 


FELTERS COMPANY 


as 210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 







AND UNISORB 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 


Mokers of FELTS in all colors, 


thicknesses, consistencies, quali- 


BRAND MARK Louis 
‘ Sales Representative : San Francisco ties... for all purposes. Rolls, 
Ai. Mills: Johnson City, New York; | strips, sheets and precision cut 
Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. felt parts. 
ESE ee TITLE 


Gentlemen: Please send my 
free copy of “* Why Ic Pays to 


Anchor Your Machines with STREET 
UNISORB.’ 

MI cccessesbceseses 
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Canada Reports Rise 


In Capital Spending 


OTTAWA-—Unlike the U.S.  situ- 
ation, Canada’s capital spending boom 
is still on the upgrade. 

The midyear report of the Dominion 
Trade & Commerce Dept. estimates 
that Canadian businessmen’s capital 
spending will total $1.65-billion this 
year. That's $65-million more than esti 
mates at the beginning of 1949 (BW 
Apr.2’49,p105). In 1948, expenditures 
totaled about $1.6-billion. 

Including noncommercial spending 
(private construction of houses and in- 
stitutions), Canada’s total investment 
this year should reach $3.4-billion. 
That’s up $400-million from last. vear. 

Vhe biggest reason for revising esti- 
mates upward is the greater availability 
of materials and equipment. ‘The ex- 
perts in Ottawa think that 1949 will see 
Canada’s boom reach its peak. 

Che report doesn’t break down esti 
mates in detail. It doesn’t show the ex- 
pected effects of the Alberta oil boom 
and attendant pipeline plans. It does 
show that estimates of capital spending 


Made in Russia 


Vhis refrigerator, the Soviet Union’s latest 
model, shows that Russian product engi- 
neering lags several years behind the U. S. 
Note (1) the mechanism mounted at the 
top of the cabinet, a now outdated method; 
(2) the thick, heavy doors—undoubtedly the 
result of poor insulation material—as com- 
pared to the 3-in. doors on the latest U. S. 
models; (3) the small storage space in pro- 
portion to the giant 6-ft.-odd cabinet. The 
Soviets sav that the refrigerator is made at 
the Ordzhonikidze plant in Moscow, but 
won't tell production figures or prices. 
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in primary industries and the construc- 
tion industry together have increased 
11% over January forecasts. In manu- 
facturing the increase is 2%; commer- 
cial, merchandising, and service busi- 
nesses together are up +%; utilities are 
unchanged. 

Ihe small increase in manufacturing 
is spread over a wide area. ‘l’ransporta- 
tion equipment is up 21%. ‘This reflects 
among other things, General Motor’s 
decision to build a diesel-locomotive 
plant at London, Ont. (BW—Aug.6'49 


ps6). Nonferrous metal estimates are 
up 50% printing and publishing, up 
17 - but tobacco products are down 
55° ; . 


Geographically, the biggest boom in 
capital outlays is scheduled for British 
Columbia, where estimates are up 7% 
since January. Quebec is up 5%, the 

ae 


prairie provinces and Ontario, up 3%; 
and the maritimes down 11% 
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U.S. Steel Corp. is looking over a new 
find of manganese in the Belgian Con- 
go. ECA got the tip; couldn't get the 
money to develop the project. So it 
asked U.S. Steel if it wanted to try. 

e 
Belgium is going to expand its market- 
ing efforts bevond the East Coast. It 
will open offices in Dallas, Kansas City, 
and Chicago. 

a 
Socony-Vacuum’s $34-million refinery 
at Altona, near Melbourne, Australia, 
is now complete. Its yearly output will 
include 4-million gal. of fuel oil, 2 
million gal. of gasoline, 4-million gal. 
of lubricants 

« 
Potash: }CA has earmarked $5-million 
in dollars, the French $120-milion in 
francs, to modernize Mines Demaniale 
de Potasses d’ Alsace, the principal Euro- 
pean source of potash outside the Soviet 
bloc. 

e 
An International Congress on Plastics 
will be held in Turin, Sept. 19 to 22 
Object: to promote worldwide standard 
ization of plastics materials 

e 
International General Electric has 1i- 
censed Radio & Electricals Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., of Bangalore, India, to assemble 
G.E. radio receivers. Over a_five-vear 
period, the Indian company will develop 
facilities to make all components except 
tubes 

° 
Rumanian-Russian corporations, formed 
last month, will control the production 
of coal, metals, and building materials 
in Rumania. The U.S.S.R. holds a 50% 
interest in each. 
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THE TREND 








The Cl.O. Brand of Economic Reasoning 


The C.1.O. recently released a 52-page pamphlet 
entitled “National Economic Policy for 1949.” This is 
the economic bedrock for the unions’ contention that 
there should be another round of wage increases this 
vear 

Ihe C.1.O 1949 wage policy is simply this: Corpora- 
tions as a whole can afford substantial wage increases. 

hat line of reasoning—ability to pay—has been fully 
developed for the biggest labor-union holding company 
by Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. This is the same 
Robert Nathan who developed the economic thesis 
used as justification for the first postwar round of wage 
increases in 1946. At that time, Nathan argued strongly 
that workers needed higher wages because of the 
increased cost of living. Mr. Nathan’s argument was 
persuasive, at least to top Administration officials in 
Washington. 

It is interesting to see that Nathan is now able to 
develop economic thinking which justifies higher wages 
for workers at a time when prices are declining and 
there has been a drop in the cost of living. 

Even though prices have started to move downward, 
he condemns industry for not cutting prices to the bone 
and into the bone. He maintains that many industries 
have shown more willingness to sacrifice business vol 
ume than prices. Reluctance to cut prices is bad for two 
reasons, according to Nathan: (1) The lower-income 
families don’t have enough money to buy at the high 
prices; (2) the higher-income families note the creeping 
price declines and build up their savings, while waiting 
for still lower prices. 

Nathan then proceeds from his dissertation on prices 
to the conclusion that higher wages should be paid. In 
the most abrupt fashion, and starting from the shaky 
premise that business can afford to cut prices, he decides 


it can also afford to raise wages with no effect on prices. 

Nathan did not analyze the current economic situa- 
tion and stop there, either. He took care of the whole 
future of our national economy by laying out three 
positive programs—one for business, one for labor, and 
one for government. 

All members of the business community should know 
what Nathan, speaking for the C.I.O., conceives as the 
positive program for business. It calls for: (1) wage 
increases for workers in all industries and companies, 
except those severely depressed; (2) price cuts on many 
fronts, with lower profit margins; (3) increased eff- 
ciency through new processes and new techniques; 
(+) support for governmental economic programs. 

The general public might read over that list hastily 
and agree that every point is good and should be 
adopted. That is the reason it is dangerous for such a 
formidable document as the Nathan report to be issued 
and stand undisputed. Every company in every industry 
that has dealings with the C.1.O. should feel responsible 
for answering that report and making its answers clear 
and intelligible to the public. We believe the average 
citizen would listen with interest to an explanation of 
why the C.1.O. program is not all sugar and spice. 

As a starter, he would like to be told—and can hon- 
estly be told—that not only the C.I.O. but also manage 
ment would be delighted to see the day when employees 
can be paid more money to buy more goods at lower 
prices. It can then be pointed out that the owners and 
managers of business have made great strides in that 
direction over a long period of history. Finally, it should 
be stated just as pointedly that the path to higher wages 
is along the route of greater production—increased out 
put per worker and per machine—and that there are no 
safe shortcuts. 


The Key to a Dynamic Economy 


In a foreword to “Dynamic Equipment Policy,” a 
book published this week (McGraw-Hill, $3.75), there 
is this warning: “This is not a work for the casual 
reader.” 


We agrec 


<4 


interestingly here as he did in “The Bogev of Economic 


Even though George Terborgh writes as 


Maturity,” the discussion definitely is several cuts above 
light fiction 

But it is, nevertheless, engrossing reading for anyone 
who cares about industry's equipment and re-equipment 
policy. That circle is not too limited, cither. Besides 
business executives who have to face up to the prob 
lem, anyone who wants the U.S. to have a dynamic 
economy ought to read it. 

Perborgh makes that point quite well. He says: “It 
is well that the individual company can increase _ its 


profits and strengthen its competitive position by good 
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mechanization. If this incentive were lacking there 
would be little hope of progress in the matter. But we 
must remember that the major beneficiary from = an 
improvement in the general level of practice will not be 
industry itself; it will be its customers. Most of the 
gains will be passed along in increased output and lower 
prices. ‘The paramount interest, therefore, is the interest 
of consumers: that is to say, of all of us. We are dealing 
with a problem primarily of national concern.” 

lerborgh’s analysis of equipment-replacement  prob- 
lems does not show that everything is sweet and lovely. 
On the contrary, he says equipment policy is the most 
backward area of industrial management today. He says 
a sound replacement policy does not arise spontancously 
or automatically. 

His delineation of the equipment problem, therefore, 
mects an important management need. 
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2-ton shown with dump body 





1Y-ton also available 


Amazing new Power Plus’ Studebaker trucks 
revolutionize medium-duty hauling! 


New pulling power! New staying power! New horsepower! New high torque! 





Streamlined '2-ton, %-ton and I-ton 
Studebakers are available with standard 
pick-up and stake bodies or as chassis for 
special bodies. All Studebaker trucks have 
new “‘lift-the-hood” accessibility for quick, 
easy servicing—and a long list of conven- 
iences and comforts that drivers appreciate. 


TUDEBAKER has added new luster 
to its reputation for America’s 
most progressive truck designing. 

Studebaker offers economy-minded 
truck users a sensationally improved 
line of medium-duty trucks—the new 
16A and 17A series. 

These advanced 1'4-ton and 2-ton 
Studebakers are new marvels of pull- 
ing power and staying power—do 
better work for less money. 

A “Power Plus” Studebaker truck 
engine is one distinction of these 
new medium-duty Studebakers. It 
develops 100 horsepower at 3400 
r.p.m. Itdelivers 200 Ibs. ft. torque. 

There’s new ruggedness with the 
new power in these new Studebaker 
pacemakers—an extra K-member up 
front for extra strength—a “‘plus”’ of 


frame length for maximum load space 
—tremendously sturdy rear axles— 
exceptionally strong springs front 
and rear. 

The Studebaker truck cab is extra 
roomy and extra cool—with foot- 
operated floor ventilation—Adjusto- 
Air seat cushion. Visibility is enor- 
mous. Cab steps are weather-pro- 
tected, enclosed inside the doors. 

Before you buy any medium-duty 
truck, check into the new ‘“‘Power 
Plus’? Studebakers. See what stand- 
outs they are in solid value! 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 


1949, The Studebaker Corp'n. South Bend Indiana, t A 





Use lumber preserved with Monsanto's 

He NT 4 for = ae bridges, Use lumber preserved with Monsanto’s 

eat, Gee PENTA to prevent rot and termite 
attack in home construction, repairs 


Use lumber preserved with Monsanto's 
PENTA for loading platforms, underpinning, 


wood cases, freight cars 


Use poles—full-longth or butt treated— 


preserved with Monyanto’s PENTA 


Also crossarms, braces, platforms 





How to get more good out of wood 


To get more good out of wood pro Muni ipalitic S save re plac ement ex 
tect it against rot and insect attack — pense by using penta-treated wood 
with Monsanto's pentachlorophenol in buildings, } ies, bridges 

Most folks just call it Monsanto's 
PENTA 


Monsanto s penta properly formu- with Monsanto 1 lreated 


Farmers ¢ nm ife from wood 


structures Dy using lumber treated 


lated vives a clean treatment. It fence posts last longer too 


lustry profits when penta-tre ited 


stavs in the wood; doesnt “bleed I 
} 
i 


Its protective value never varies. Its 
dollars-and-cents value lasts for 


vears—even where wood is exposed 


umber and timbers are used in load 


| 
ing platforms, shipping docks, roots 


: i floors 
at or near ground level. in damp ; 
surroundings, or in termite-infested In short. evervbody gets more wood 
reas out of wood protect 1 with Mon- 

S OVE’ it 
Public utilities specify the Monsanto santos prove | pt t 


penta treatment to protect. their More About Penta 


Use lumber preserved with Monsanto's 
> i I ' nt 
PENTA for all kinds of farm structures huge investments in poke s and wood ind se wenta 
so fe « posts er de int 
Also fence 7 structures. It pays chreakaert 
muilators, Als r 
In home construction or moderniza plants sell penta-treate 


ross I ! 


I r ‘ nf t 
j MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ber insures long years of service- Organic Chemicals Division, 1724 South 


tion, Monsanto's penta-treate d lum- 


cuts costly repairs Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missour 
Please send more information on Monsant 
poles, cr 
farm structure 
Name 
SERVING INDUSTRY Company 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Address.... 





